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PATHFINDERS OF THE DIESEL ERA 










The original Burlington Zephy r 
which inaugurated da new era 
in American transportation his- 
tory in 1934. After more than 
1,650,000 miles it still is as- 
signed to its daily round trip 
of 465 miles between Lincoln 


and McC ook, Nebraska. 


Latest of the illustrious descendants of 
the original Lephyr—one of the six- 
teen 5 400-horsepower General Motors 
Freight Locomotives being put into war- 
time service by the Burlington Lines. 


Ir is just ten years since the famous 

Burlington Zephyr introduced new ideas in rail- 

road travel. It was the world’s first Diesel-powered 

streamlined train. Its power plant was General Motors Diesel. 

Today hundreds of General Motors Diesel Locomotives are 
~ hauling passengers and freight on 75 American railroads. They 
operate many millions of miles annually with astounding de- 
pendability and economy. Day by day additional GM Locomotives 
are entering that honored field of more than one million miles 
of operation. Every day brings new records of performance. 
And this performance, highlighted by its invaluable contribution 
to the astonishing war record of the railroads, is providing a 


glimpse of the greater day of railroading which lies ahead. 


LOCOMOTIVES.....,. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, il 





ENGINES. ./50 to 2000 H.P. .. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ENGINES. .../5 to 250 HP. ,,,...DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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Under The Dome . 








SOME OBSERVERS commented on fact that Harry Hopkins did not show up during | 
initial sessions of the Quebec Conference. Story now given is that 
both Hopkins and Morgenthau participated in the secret sessions be- 
tween F. D. R., Churchill and representatives of other powers. 
Hopkins plugged for "all out" aid by U. S. A. to Britain in rehabili- 
tation after the war. Morgenthau presented his own ideas for post- 
war treatment of Germany. 


ROOSEVELT'S HEALTH, as compared to Churchill's, was subject of long discussion 
between newspapermen following press conference at Quebec citadel. 
"I wonder if American newspapers are wise," a Canadian newsman said 
to a Pathfinder editor, "in giving so little publicity to a factor 
which, admitted or not, is of such great importance in your forth- 
coming election." Churchill, seven years older than the President, 
appeared as chipper as he had at 1943 Quebec conference, and in the 
pink of health. The President, however, showed a pronounced loss 
of weight, extreme nervousness and weariness. He no longer walks 
out of press conferences. 


"THE STORY OF F. D. R." is the name of a pamphlet now in the making in one of 
~ the government publicity offices. Reports are that 250,000 copies 
will be distributed throughout Latin America by Nelson Rockefeller's 
"Good Neighbors" outfit. 


RUSSIAN-—BRITISH RELATIONS are so taut that military and political observers 
are asking whether there will be an open break between the two coun- 
tries as soon as Germany is licked. 


THANK POLITICS for keeping most canned goods point-—free this fall. Army, WFA 
and OPA's Industry Advisory Committee opposed the idea, and wanted 
heavy ration lid on vegetables, particularly, because of likelihood 
that there will be a 23 million case shortage this year. But Demo- 
cratic National Committee and White House overruled then. 


COALITION GOVERNMENT in China is in the cards, with Chiang Kai-shek and Com— 
munists sharing power instead of fighting each other and Japanese 
at same time. 

| 


WASHINGTON PHOTOGRAPHERS caused a flurry in bhe Administration Building, U. S. | 
Department of Agriculture the other day when they tried to take pic-— 
tures of a Political Action Committee poster on display in a glass 
case in the lobby. The poster, bearing the room number of "Agricul- 
tural Branch, Local No. 1, United Federal Workers, CIO" advised "it 
is your democratic duty to vote." A couple of senators heard about 
it and sent photographers over to get pictures of the poster for their 
files. Guards referred all picture-takers to the Public Relations 
Office because, under war rulings, photos cannot be taken in govern- 
ment buildings. While the photographers waited for an 0.K., the poster 
was removed from the case. . . . No photographers have beer around to 
the PAC registration booth.in one of the OPA buildings. 7 


QUICK FREEZE UNITS FOR $50 are being talked abont in the trade these days. One | 
manufacturer expects to have them on the market within a year's time. 


SWISS WATCHES will be plentiful for Christmas giving. Truck convoys between 
Switzerland and Spanish ports have been resumed. First watch ship-— 
ments arrived here this week. New York City department stores are 
offering Swiss alarm clocks at $6.50 up, plus tax. 


ay | Rae Farm Journal Inc., 228 No. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Tl. pBeicortal office, Pathfinder building, Washington, 5, D. C. Execu 
Squa Madelohia 6 °F Penna. Printed in U. 8. A. Entered os Soconl ce Matter January 28, 1944 at the Post Office in Chicago, Il. under the ay accor March 3 ire. | 


Subseri ot rice $1. bo ayear in U. and possessions. yoy from other countries can not at present be filled. When changing address, send us 
dress ae well s new; ‘pend aadress label ‘tetas last copy. Allow four weeks for first copy to reach new address. Copyright, 1944, by Farm Journal +5 Ay No. 2648 





HAVE YOUR TIRES RECAPPED NOW NOW 


BY THE ene 


FACTORY-CONTROL METHOD 
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* Famous Firestone Gear-Grip 
Tread, same as that used 
on New Firestone DeLuxe 
Champions 


* RECAPS made with the same 
Synthetic Rubber used in 
New Tires 





«. ln lin till, lll. lags f 


) ky " mene ve : : 
* All Materials and Workman- , ey . ) 
ship Guaranteed } soos VR | , 
‘ ; 1 

* Nation-wide network of *. Vy A 
Recapping Shops assures ty \ ) | 
Quick Service »¥r y 2 ? | 

» “ ‘ 1 \ 
Go to your nearby Firestone dealer te ys a 4 : | 7 
store or Firestone store and have ~ Pee, & a - \ | 
your tires inspected by experts. If & ? | ' , 
they are worn dangerously smooth, Pay y sp 


have them recapped NOW, before 
the Fall and Winter rush begins- 





IN RUBBER | 


& Synthetic or Natural fo 
\ 


a For the best in music, listen to the "'Voice of Firestone” with Richard Crooks a —_ 24 
Sr oF — 
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and Gladys Swarthout and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Howard Barlow every Monday evening over NBC Coast-to-Coast network. 


For Quality Products and Services ... See Your Friendly 
FIRESTONE DEALER STORE or FIRESTONE STORE 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Who'll Organize the" 


\\ ARS breed veteran’s organizations. 
The Civil War spawned the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the United Con- 
federate Veterans. The Spanish-American 
War gave birth to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the United Spanish War Veterans. 
World War I delivered the American Le- 
gion. Each was a political powerhouse. 

Now comes a vastly bigger voters’ jug- 
gernaut, boasting strength to shape gov- 
ernment during the next 50 years, to elect 
candidates from school trustee to Presi- 
dent. The men and women of World War 
II will have a potential of 11 to 14 million 
votes and with their families can account 
for three-fifths of the ballot. Upwards of 
a million already have been discharged. 

(Veterans of World War II will “domi- 
nate political trends in the nation for 
years—will be very powerful for 25 
years,” National Commander Edward H. 
Scheiberling pointed out last week at the 
American Legion’s convention.) 

Already, more than a million discharged 
vets of World War II offer a big field 
for membership in veterans’ organizations, 
old or new. 

Likely to dwarf its predecessors in po- 
litical and economic energy, the big World 
War II creation may spring from any of 
countless new veterans’ clubs sprouting 
across the nation. 

One such group, centered at Washing- 
ton, already claims 35,000 members “in 
practically every state,” has temporary 
“national” officers chin-deep in compiling 
charter, constitution, by-laws. No mere 
bonus or Civil Service preferment will 
satisfy these Joes. Their aim: jobs and 
security. This is set forth in their declara- 
tion of principles: 

“To insure an eternal peace predicated 
upon freedom and justice for all mankind; 
and which peace will promote a better 
understanding between the many peoples 
of the world; 

“To develop a higher American stand- 
ard of living with equal economic, social 
and political opportunities for all—regard- 
less of race or creed; 

“To foster a rebirth of the American 
Spirit so as to unify all of the divergent 
groups within our country.” 

The Washington group hopes to accom- 
plish these objectives through “educa- 
tion.” The sponsors insist they’re working 
for the best interests of the nation as a 
whole; not selfishly for veterans alone. 
“Servicemen had best look elsewhere if 


, they want merely personal benefits.” 


Nevertheless, they realize the vast 
power World War II veterans can ex- 
ert, if the coming new organization num- 
bers only 25% or 30% of the 14 million 





FIRST WOMAN MEMBER of new group, 
Wave Lt. Phyllis Lando meets Andrew Kenny. 


eligibles. That’s partly why they frown at 
financial support from “outside” interests 
who might eye the driver’s seat for 
political ends. 

The Washington nucleus had its incep- 
tion a few months back when four men, 
discharged from World War II and each 
head of an individual veterans’ club, de- 
cided to pool. Four other loc§l clubs 
joined, bringing the Capital City member- 
ship to more than 750. 

Then the movement hop-skipped through 
Maryland and Virginia, into Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey and New York, out 
across the country, and more clubs are 
coming in, the founders say. 

It hasn’t been as easy as it sounds. 
Similar clubs in other cities also had the 
idea for a national group, want credit for its 
organization. Barnett explained: “We try 
to convince them that ours is the largest 
group, that we have the brightest prospects, 
that they would be better off to join us.” 

Then there’s stiff competition from 
older veterans’ groups to be met. Each is 
straining to swell membership rolls with 
World War II men and girls. 


WORLD WAR II vets' conclaves some day may be larger than this, American Legion's latest. 





The Legion is making the strongest bid 
for the big new crop. The VFW and Dis- 
abled American veterans also are looking 
for new blood but because of their spe- 
cialized membership requirements many 
servicemen and women are not eligible. 

The Legion’s feelings were expressed by 
Lee Pennington, District of Columbia De- 
partment Commander, when he said: ““The 
Legion has assets valued at $75 million. 
Someone is going to inherit these as well 
as more we'll add in the future. Many of 
our members have sons whom they would 
like to have in the Legion with them. 

“However, if World War II vets feel 
their problems are different from ours and 
that they need an organization of their 
own they should have what they want. 
The Legion would be the last group to 
deny them this privilege.” 

Omar B. Ketchum, national rehabilita- 
tion services director, VF W, said he had 
talked with a number of World War II 
veterans who had ideas for a new national 
organization. He stresses the work and 
expense involved, 

“Naturally we would like to have more 
World War II vets in the VEFW. But since 
we cannot offer membership to all of 
them, we stand ready to give all possible 
assistance toward the formation of a new 
veterans’ group. The men of this war are 
certainly entitled to an organization of 
their own,” he said, 

The founding quartet meets two or 
three nights a week at the Washington Y. 
That’s “headquarters.” Sgt. Elmo Keel, 
national director, served in the India- 
China theater, is studying at George 
Washington university. Lt. Comdr. Don- 
ald H. Dalton is still on active duty with 
the Navy. Midshipman A, C. “Tex” Bar- 
nett is membership secretary at the 
YMCA. Pvt. Andrew Kenny works at the 
Maritime Commission. 

All but Dalton have medical discharges. 

Summing up, there’s a super veterans’ 
organization coming up. And Keel, Bar- 
nett, Dalton & Kenny think theirs is “it.” 
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Maury Maverick, ex-congressman from 
Texas and former mayor of San Antonio, 
is Washington’s most adroit headline 
grabber. As an official of WPB and di- 
rector of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion he has reaped generous space. In 
addition, he has wandered far afield for 
national publicity recently on such irrele- 
vant subjects as “gobbldygook” language 
used by bureaucrats and a demand that 
the Capitol be opened to sight-seeing serv- 
icemen on Sundays. 

His latest entry in the headline arena 
was on the subject of bees. He had been 
keeping bees in his office as a hobby. Some 
of them buzzed around into nearby offices 
and caused a little trouble. He promptly 
called in the press and announced the bees 
were out. 

“It was primarily a production prob- 
lem,” he said; “an over-zealous queen and 
too many workers.”’ 

* *x a 


They've been telling one story on Mav- 
erick around the Capitol that didn’t get 
any headlines. As an ex-congressman—he 
lost out in 1939 after two terms—-he has 
privileges of the House restaurant. He 
was lunching there with Drew Pearson, the 
columnist, when Rep. Nat. Patton, of 
Crockett, Tex., happened by and took a 
chair. Pearson, it seems, had once mauled 
Patton around a bit with the charge of 
having kinfolks on the Federal payroll, but 
the Texan didn’t recognize the writer. 

Now Patton was the only member of the 
Texas delegation who was retired from 
office in the recent primary. His alibi, at 
first, was that the CIO ruined him. But 
this story didn’t go so well because Pat- 
ton’s district is almost wholly agricultural 
and from one end to the other has scarcely 
a corporal’s guard of union men. 

“By the way, Nat,” said Maverick, “how 
did you happen to lose the election?” 

“Tl tell you, Maury,” Patton replied. 
“That blankety-blank Drew Pearson beat 
me.” 
“Hold on,” yelled Maverick. “This is 
Mr. Pearson and he’s my guest. I don’t 
want you to talk about him like that.” 

Patton measured Maverick. ‘Who are 
you to talk,” he jeered. “Why you're 
nothing but a defeated congressman like 
me.” 

Everybody had a red face but they 
managed to laugh it off as friends of Pat- 
ton drew him aside. 


* * * 


Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice president 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
doesn’t like to be called “that bird Fletch- 
er.” That’s what Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Wendell Berge called him, he says— 
so he’s closing out his legal work for the 
association and heading for Lincoln, Nebr., 
to represent the western railroads in the 


Washington Parade 








anti-trust suit pending against them. Berge 
filed the suit for the Department of Jus- 
tice. Fletcher, who was heavily pressured 
to take the case, formerly was general 
counsel for the Illinois Central. Before 
that he was a supreme court judge in 
Mississippi. 

The anti-trust case will be tried in Lin- 
coln because that happens to be the place 
where Berge was born. 


* * * 


Mrs. Marguerite Scarry. 22, under 
treatment 23 days in a Washington hos- 
pital for infantile paralysis, gave normal 
birth to a bouncing 7-pound son. 


- 


Their name was United Nations Girls, 
Inc., when they started in 1942, but they 
soon became known as the “commando 
gals.’ That was because they “raided” 
night clubs, theaters, baseball games and 
public functions to sell War Bonds. 

It was such a popular “racket” they 
soon had 500 members. To date they have 
run up the amazing total of $7,000,000 in 
bond sales. That’s pretty fair stepping for 
a bunch of young girls who started out 
with the idea of mixing patriotic service 
with fun. 

To make things more interesting in 
the last war loan drive, they devised a 
contest. The girl selling the most bonds 
was to get the title of Commando Queen 
and a trip to New York. Gloria Haverty 
(seated in picture), who claims Washing- 
ton as her home, walked away with the 
prize. Her total was just over $500,000. 


cme 


QUEEN of bond "raiders," with runners-up. 
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Runners-up were Jean Drill (left), a Phil- 
adelphia girl, and Benelee McCool (right ), 
from Birmingham. The commandos gave 
Queen Gloria a swell party for her corona- 
tion. In addition to her crown and other 
rewards, she received a citation for out- 
standing service from Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, jr. 
»- « 8 


Harold G. Moulton, president of Brook- 
ings Institution, and Louis Marlio, his 
collaborator, have just finished a tedious 
job. They took all the plans that have 
been proposed for giving Germany and 
Japan the works after the war is won, 
dissected them bit by bit, and then wrote 
a book to show why they wouldn't work. 
The publication, Control of Germany and 
Japan, is just out. 

Most of the economic plans that have 
been dreamed up for putting the yoke on 
the defeated Axis, Moulton and Marlio 
concluded, are unworkable. What Ger- 
many and Japan should have, they say, 
is a policeman to watch them with a club 
poised rather than a set of fancy economic 
controls. At least, that’s the gist. 

Furthermore, they say, the military 
control should be separate from any larger 
world peace organization that may be 
evolved. 

Brookings also has another interesting 
book in the mill and soon to come out— 
Postwar National Income: Its Probable 
Magnitude, by Joseph Mayer. That one 
should throw interesting light on what.to 
expect in the way of future purchasing 
power and how fast the wheels of busi- 
ness will continue to turn as war produc- 
tion jolts to an end. 


* * * 


Lord Vansittart, former chief diplo- 
matic adviser to the British Foreign Sec- 
retary—writing in the trans-Atlantic edi- 
tion of the London Daily Mail — has 
coined a new verb: “to mckellar.” The 
U. S. Senate may not like it. 

It came about when Tennessee’s Sen- 
ator K. D. McKellar proposed that the 
U.S. annex some of the British posses- 
sions in the West Indies in payment for 
lend-lease. Here’s Lord Vansittart’s whim- 
sical reaction: 

“An American has annexed the West 
Indies. What, again? Yes. Not the whole 
bunch? Yes. Right now? Well, after the 
war, you know; but don’t let that worry 
you, because I have annexed Senator Mc- 
Kellar. Why have I annexed him? Be- 
cause I have never heard of him before, 
and he might otherwise slip my memory. 

“The Germans call stealing ‘organizing.’ 
They were forever ‘organizing’ chickens. 
babies’ shoes, pigs, pants, furs, human 
bodies, anything, everything. 

“The new verb, ‘to mckellar,’ fills a 
long felt want, for it does not mean to 


* steal, but simply—very simply—‘to aspire 


laughably to what does not belong to you’ 
—an imperishable condensation. You can 
mckellar your neighbor’s watch, wife, wal- 
let, without breaking the Tenth Command- 
ment—another advantage.” 
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The Week at Home 





AS F.D.R. MADE FIRST 1944 political speech. Left to right: Henry J. Kaiser, shipbuilder; William 


Green, AFL President; 
Asked and Received 


Dewey throws Truman quotes at F.D.R. 
after President charges “falsehoods.” 


The Presidential campaign had been, to 
the average listener, pretty tame stuff. 
Veteran political analysts like the New 
York Times’ Arthur Krock were raising 
eyebrows and asking when Mr. Dewey 
would “prosecute” the Administration. 

The fireworks started before Krock’s 
story ever got to print. Before the annual 
banquet of the AFL Teamsters Union 
dinner in Washington’s Hotel Statler on 
the night of Sept. 23, F.D.R. rose to hurl 
charges of “Nazi tactics,” of “falsehoods,” 
of “monopolists” against Thomas E. 
Dewey and the Republican party. In a 
scintillant, bitter speech, jaws tense, eyes 
narrowed, the President accused the GOP 
of resorting to “falsehoods,” declared the 
Republicans had delayed preparations for 
national defense in the 1930's, snapped 
that he didn’t mind Republican attacks 
himself but that his dog, Falla, definitely 
resented them. “Perhaps the most ridicu- 
lous of these campaign falsifications,” he 
charged, “is the one that this Administra- 
tion failed to prepare for the war which 
was coming. I doubt whether even Goeb- 
bels would have tried that one.” 

Earlier Dewey had promised California 
audiences extension of old age benefits, 
had promised unemployment insurance to 
farmers, self-employers and domestics, 
plus return of unemployment insurance 
and employment service controls to the 
States plus medical services for all who 
need them. He read the Roosevelt speech, 
tore up the address he had planned for 
Oklahoma City, began to dictate. 

“He has asked for it—here it is,” he 
shouted to his Oklahoma City audience 


Mr. Roosevelt, and Daniel Tobin, head of international teamsters union. 


Monday night. Then in a half-hour, tail- 
twister speech, he answered the Presi- 
dent’s charges quote by quote. Prineipal 
quotation victim was Harry Truman, 
F.D.R.’s running mate for a fourth term. 
It was Truman, Dewey said, who admitted 
in a Senate debate four months before 
Pearl Harbor that the President himself 
was responsible for the “shocking state 
of our defense program.” General George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army, he went on to point out, testified 
that the Army could not put a mobile 
force of 75,000 men into the field in 1940 
and Gen. Hap Arnold testified on Jan. 4, 
1944 that “December 7, 1941 found the 
Army Air Forces equipped with plans 
but not with planes.” 

“The man who wants to be President 
for sixteen years is indeed indispensable,” 
he said. “He is indispensable to Harry 
Hopkins, to Madam Perkins, to Harold 
Ickes. . . . He is indispensable to Amer- 
ica’s leading enemy of civil liberties, the 
mayor of Jersey City. He is indispensable 
to. those infamous machines in Chicago 
in the Bronx and all the others. He is in- 
dispensable to Sidney Hillman ... . and 
to Earl Browder.” 

“On battlefronts and at home, Ameri- 
cans have won the admiration of the 
World.” Dewey said in closing, “under the 
stress of war, we have thrown off the 
stupor of despair that seemed in the dec- 
ade of the 1930’s to have settled perma- 
nently upon the land. Shall we continue 
an Administration that invokes the lan- 
guage of our enemies and recklessly hurls 
charges of falsehood concerning things it 
knows to be the truth? If any man is in- 
dispensable, then none of us are free... 
we need not sacrifice security to have both 
freedom and opportunity.” 


hal 


Sharpening the Axe 


F.D.R. tells Budget Bureau to plan post- 
war payroll cuts; Byrd: “Why not now?” 


The axe was sharpened last week for 
an unestimated number of Federal job- 
holders. However, according to F.D.R. it 
won't fall until after the war, when de- 
mobilization of the vast wartime machin- 
ery will cut payrolls to “a peace footing.” 

Budget Bureau was ordered to start 
planning for reductions in the ranks of 
more than 3,000,000 U. S. workers. “Most 
of the planning,” F.D.R. told the Bureau, 
“probably will have to wait for execution 
until the Japs have surrendered—and 
there is no way of telling when that will 
happen. But the plans should be ready.” 

Countered Virginia’s economy-minded 
Senator Harry F. Byrd:- “Why wait for 
that to do what should be done now? We 
ought to get rid of some of the surplus 
at once.” 


Battle over Coal 


Lewis, Ickes stage strike tug-of-war; 
Back pay question stirs steel workers. 


Interior Secretary Harold Ickes and 
United Mine Workers’ President John L. 
Lewis staged a tug-of-war over the soft 
coal mine supervisors’ strikes in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky. Ickes 
touched off the fireworks when he asked 
Lewis to call them off, charged produc- 
tion is lagging. 

Lewis branded Ickes a “political office 
holder,” denied lagging output. He charged 
the secretary had ignored UMW pleas for 
safety recommended by Bureau of Mines, 
accused WLB Chairman W. H. Davis of 
“knifing our union and our officers.” 

Elsewhere on the labor front: (1) 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) renewed 
their wartime no-strike pledge; (2) United 
Steel Workers (CIO) grew restive over 
pay increases which might be retroactive 
to last December; (3) AFL appealed for 
local union contribution of funds to fight 
attempts in California, Florida, Arkansas 
to abolish the union shop by legislation. 





International 
RESCUER TREATS Coast Guardsman Ebbert, 
adrift 58 hrs. after hurricane sank ship. 








Report on Ward Seizure 


House probers say F.D.R. “did his duty ;” 
GOP minority charges “dictatorship.” 


F.D.R.’s seizure of Montgomery Ward’s 
Chicago plant (PATHFINDER, May 8) was 
both condemned and approved by mem- 
bers of a House investigating committee. 
The majority said F.D.R. “did his duty,” 
a minority called the seizure a “pattern for 
complete dictatorship.” 

The nation’s wartime labor policy was 
at stake, the majority report said, for 
“Ward had its day in court before the 
War Labor Board and refused to abide 
by its decision.” 

The minority report contended seizure 
violated constitutional provisions pro- 
tecting private property. It charged the 
policy followed by Atty. Gen. Francis 
Biddle gives “the President power to take 
over every grocery store, gasoline filling 
station, restaurant, farm, newspaper or 
radio station in the United States.” It 
claimed the dispute should have been set- 
tled in court. 


Ready for Peace 


Congress cleans up reconversion bills, 
securries home for election campaigns. 


Congressmen last week forgot national 
and world affairs to center attention on 
last-minute pre-election campaigning. 
Many face bitter fights to hold their seats. 
They scurried home to stay until Nov. 14, 
after cleaning up reconversion legislation 
which had been hanging fire many months. 

Final major action sent to the White 
House the war demobilization bill with 
this mandate included: “The War and 
Navy Departments shall not retain per- 
sons in the armed forces for the purpose 
of preventing unemployment or awaiting 
opportunities for employment.” This was 
a direct slap at Selective Service Chief 
Hershey, who had advocated such action 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 25). 

Other provisions: a three man admin- 
istration to handle reconversion problems; 
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non-interest loans for states and cities to 
plan public works; guarantees of solvency 
of state unemployment compensation 
funds; a re-employment office to co- 
ordinate existing: facilities. 


Clothing Curbs Going 


WPB expected to lift most restrictions 
on garments soon; rubber shoes freed. 

Peacetime styles may be back before 
Christmas. WPB soon is expected to lift 
most of the restrictions on clothes of 
both men and women (width and length 
of women’s skirts and dresses, trimmings; 
pleats, vests for double-breasted men’s 
suits, two-trouser suits). Increasing sup- 
plies of materials is the reason. 

Other consumer goods developments: 

OPA removed all rubber-soled non- 
leather shoes from rationing. 

“Tight” butter supplies for the rest of 
the year despite discontinuance of set- 
asides for military needs until next spring. 
Current supplies are short. 

Higher egg prices raised cost of living 
according to Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Fish, carrots, potatoes, fresh beans, corn 
meal prices also went higher. 


Veterans’ Pattern 


Legion backs universal training plan, 
supports free enterprise, asks big Navy. 
U. S. A. war veterans drew their pat- 
tern for postwar security last week. The 
American Legion, at its 26th annual con- 
vention in Chicago, demanded uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany and Japan, 
full support for free enterprise, universal 
military training for preparedness. 
Prin¢ipal program objectives: (1) an 
association of free nations implemented 
with force necessary to maintain peace; 
(2) continued control of Army and Navy 
bases needed for national security and 
maintenance of a big navy; (3) limited 
government control of free enterprise. 
The Legionnaires heard vice-presidential 
candidates Bricker and Truman pledge 
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jobs for World War II veterans, then 
elected Edward N. Scheiberling, Albany, 
N. Y., lawyer, national commander. 


EAST: Sailors’ complaints some New 
York stores charged them up to $45 for 
$28 uniforms resulted in OPA action 
against 19 manufacturers and _ whole- 
salers. 

WPB allocated several tons of synthetic 
rubber for tests in making golf balls, 
predicted new balls will be on the market 
in the spring. 

F.D.R. signed the bill boosting mail 
special delivery rate to 13¢, decreasing 
postal insurance costs, revising postal 
COD charges, all effective Nov. 1. 

Alarm clock shortage was eased with 
third quarter production of 1,260,000 
units, Last quarter output will be 1,750,- 
ooo, WPB reported: 


WEST: Japanese-Americans are returning 
to Pacific Coast cities under an Army- 
approved “screening” program. 

In San Francisco, Asst. U. S. Atty. 
Gen. Wendell Berge told western attorneys 
general eastern monopolies had retarded 
western economic development. 


MIDWEST: Biggest crowd in Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum & Bailey history, 16,000 


saw the circus in Kansas City’s baseball 
park. 

FSA will auction the 2,771-acre Deshee 
Farms, government-sponsored, depression 
born co-operative near Vincennes, Ind., 
within 30 days. 


SOUTH: Death took Jim (Pa) Ferguson, 
Temple, Tex., former on-and-off governor 
of Texas, stormy petrel of Texas politics. 

Floods in the historic James River 
valley of Virginia took a heavy property 
toll, disrupted railroad service for Several 
days. 

F.D.R. boosters won victory in Texas 
when its supreme court ordered 23 pro- 
Roosevelt electors on ballot instead of 
anti-fourth termers. 
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GOINGS ON IN WASHINGTON. Earl Browder, (1), before Congressional group: Communists are members of AFL and CIO's PAC. Mayor 
LaGuardia, N. Y. (r): Surplus property bill encourages racketeers. Senator Cotton Ed Smith showed anti-New Dealers his fourth term feelings. 
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HEN rail fences have completely 
vanished from America, the small 
wild animals will have lost one of their 
best defenses. The squirrel, the chipmunk 
and the weasel will face new dangers. 
Bobwhite will have no protective place to 
sit while he pours out his heart to his 
mate on her nest. And the possum, in 
search of persimmons in the fall of the 
year, will have lost his safety zone on the 
top rail, where no ’coon dog can reach 
him. Everything changes except change. 

Today in southern Indiana, the Mis- 
souri Ozarks and parts of Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee many miles of rail 
fences are still in effective) use. Small 
strips still snake the New England hills or 
twist in silvery gray lines across the New 
York and Pennsylvania midlands. Yet, in 
the main, the rail fence is history. It was 
as important to the early development of 
America as the squirrel gun and the Con- 
estoga wagon. Its presence in forest clear- 
ings once proved that the pioneer had won 
the first rounds of his eternal battle against 
Nature. 

The snake, or worm, fence and the post- 
and-rail were the commonest varieties to 
creep out over central New York and the 
Ohio Basin after the Revolutionary War. 
Lumber was the cheapest commodity of 
the wilderness. The snake fence was built 
up of saplings or split rails laid in zig-zag 
panels with stout stakes driven into the 
greund at each side of the intersections. 
In the “grasshopper” or stake-and-rider 
fence, the stakes are long and inclined, so 
as to cross at about six rails above the 
ground, with thé rider rail laid in the 
crotch thus formed. The post-and-rail, a 
fairly modern development, has four holes 
through each post, with the lapping ends 
of two rails placed in each mortise. 

An old saying in rural communities ap- 
plicable to a strong, tireless woodsman, 
was that he could “maul rails all day with- 
out spitting on his hands.” Miles of rail 
fences were picturesque improvements and 
necessary barriers to farmers who kept 
horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. Rails were 
10 feet long and usually three-cornered. 
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Some rails were so crooked that, in crawl- 
ing or leaping between them, a slab-sided 
old sow, hungry for feed, might easily 
wind up where she started. 


The Best Trees 


Trees intended for rails were felled 
with axes and crosscut saws. Felling a tree 
in a chosen place was an art of which 
woodsmen were proud. Most of the best 
and largest trees were spared for sawlogs, 
whence came planks, rafters and founda- 
tion sills for barns, smokehouses, cabins, 
henhouses and board fences. It was akin 
to a fine art to construct rail fences for 
durability, efficiency and appearance. It 
was periodical hard work to keep them in 
repair. Wind and rain and farm livestock 
often played joint havoc with them. After 
a storm, good farmers, like politicians, 
went forth to repair their fences. A good 
farmer, as well as a good neighbor, was 
known by the condition and efficiency of 
his fences. Ramshackle fences, over, under 
or through which farm animals got into 
fields of growing crops, were causes of 
friction or worse in many a neighborhood. 

A new stake and double-ridered rail 
fence, carefully built with select, seasoned 
rails, without bark or knots, was good to 
see. A Missouri farmer 75 years ago was 
locally famous for his rail fences. He was 
as critically artistic as the builder of a 
cathedral. One of his sons, ex-Congress- 
man W. L. Nelson, who owns the old home 
farm, learned the art from him, and he 
maintains what is probably the best mod- 
ern example of this type of fence in the 
United States. It can be seen from a paved 
road about 12 miles south of Boonville, 
countyseat of Cooper Co., Mo. 

People from New York, Pennsylvania 
and the New England States were the first 
to move in expanding waves to what is 
now known as the Midwest. They were 
mostly farmers. Preachers, carpentérs, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, blacksmiths 
and surveyors followed in the wake of the 
farm people. In the Eastern States, where 
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timber was plentiful, excellent rail fences 
were built and maintained. In New York 
State rails 10 feet long were mostly of 
native chestnut wood, which was strong 
and durable. Now the chestnut is prac- 
tically extinct. Its doom was sealed by 
chestnut blight. 

A pressing need existed for a “poor 
man’s fence” 100 years ago on the treeless 
prairies of Illinois, John S. Wright, edi- 
tor of The Prairie Farmer, and son of a 
Massachusetts storekeeper, was interested 
in the subject. He suggested to farmers 
that Osage Orange, said to grow in Arkan- 
sas, might well prove to be the thing. 
Month by month he printed settlers’ de- 
scriptions of their experiments with many 
kinds of picket, paling, log, and board 
fences. Each, however, was a failure be- 
cause of the same old shortage of lumber. 
For a time, high hopes were held for a 
system of earthen ramparts fronted by 
deep ditches, 6 feet from foot to crown, 
but hogs went up and over them, 

Prof. J. B. Turner of Illinois wrote in 
November, 1847, that the kind of fence 
needed was anything that might prove 
“horse-high, bull-strong and pig-tight.” By 
1852 he had tested in succession and found 
wanting black locust, black walnut, pop- 
lar, cottonwood, mulberry, privet, goose- 
berry, sweet briar, crabapple, wild rose, 
English thorn, Alabama rose, Scotch 
furze, arbor vitae and several American 
thorns. Turner discovered an experimental 
Osage Orange hedge at Jacksonville which 
impressed him. It led eventually to the 
planting of many miles of hedge fence in 
the State, where not a few Osage Orange 
hedges still exist. 

Out of those same prairies, in the years 
before the Civil War, the barbed wire 
fence was born. Slowly, through a history 
that is rife with court trials and gunfire, 
metal fencing came to succeed the stout 
wooden rails of the pioneers. Today a rail 
fence is an authentic antique... a 
splinter of America as meaningful as 
pumpkin pie, as rich in tradition as the 
once forested hills from whence America’s 
first fencing came. 











Voice of Destiny 


Himmler had imprisoned 30,000 per- 
sons in Germany to stifle any peace move- 
ment. Jittery Hitler peeked at fighting 
around Metz from a safe position, assumed 
command of his armies in the West. 
Remembering his debacle on the Russian 
front, Allied generals sneered, drove 
harder at Germany. 

This was the situation as the German 
people pondered Gen. Eisenhower’s ra- 
dioed proclamation: National Socialism 
will be destroyed. Allied military govern- 
ment will rule when the Nazis quit. Com- 
ing as it did after the Quebec conference 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 25) Eisenhower’s 
Proclamation meant: 

F.D.R. and Churchill had agreed Anglo- 
Americans will rule in west and south 
Germany under Eisenhower; Russia in 
east Germany, including Prussia. AMG 
will function as a temporary resort; per- 
manent machinery for controlling civil 
administration, German industry, econ- 
omy, finances, commerce, would be per- 
fected later, possibly at another confer- 
ence of them and Stalin before 1945. 

Quickly from inside Germany came a 
counter appeal to Eisenhower’s assurance 
and bid for non-Nazi support. Dr. Rudolf 
Semmler, Nazi radio commentator, begged 
the people to stand “firm as a rock,” to 
be “hard and resistant,” not to believe life 
would be easier “under the U.S.A. gang- 
sters.” 

But life in Germany was becoming more 
grim under the Nazi murderers. Deprived 
of its Balkan breadbasket and French, 
Dutch, Belgium food sources, the people 
were told their bread ration would be 
cut to less than # Ib., daily. 


Cost of War in Lives 


Cost of military victories mounted last 
week. Total combat casualties more than 
11,000 in the first seven days of Septem- 
ber, boosted the grand total to 400,760. 
Of this number 89,620 have been killed, 
201,102 wounded, the rest missing or 
prisoners, Since these figures do not in- 
clude costly fighting in Holland, around 
Metz and also in the Pacific, total dead 
last week exceed 100,000. 


Finger of Fate 


Men, planes and ships were on the 
prowl in the Pacific seeking the “oppor- 
tunity and room” which F.D.R. and 
Churchill at Quebec said were needed to 
deal “‘massive blows” at Japan. 

They made the opportunty last week 
in seizing final stepping stones to the 
Philippines. Next will come those islands, 
which will supply part of that necessary 
“room” to marshal men, guns, ammuni- 








Press Association 
BEFORE EXECUTION this French youth was 
tied to stake at Grenoble (see below). 


tion, ships at a permanent base near 
Japan, for an all-out drive against Nippon. 

Singapore, Sumatra, Hong Kong will 
follow. Britain, despite her announced 
demobilization plan for her armies once 
Germany is defeated, will carry her share 
of the load here. Reason is she lost “face” 
when the Japs drove the white man out 
of the East and must regain it by recon- 
quest of lost territory. After that Eng- 
land’s participation and extent of assist- 
ance in the Jap war is conjectural. 

Allied eyes then will turn to China, 
where, they hope, WPB’s late chief, Don 
Nelson, has successfully aided China in 
revitalizing and replanning her industry 
and manpower. There more “room” will 
be available for assembling supplies, pre- 
paring for the final phase of the Jap 
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THEN FFI GUNS exacted penalty for ftrea- 


son — collaborating with Nazi forces. 
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campaign—simultaneous attacks in force 
from China and the Philippines. 

Mountbatten and Stilwell in the China- 
Burma-India theater are waiting; Admiral 
Nimitz with powerful naval 
ready, and General MacArthur is eager, 
particularly since he is on the verge of 
making good his two-year-old promise to 
the Philippines: “I will be back.” 

How near MacArthur is to being back 
was hinted by Philippines Resident Com- 
missioner Romulo, when he announced 
he is leaving Washington to join him in 
“going back.” 


Shifting Borders 


From Greece to Finland peoples and 
countries seethed with changing fortunes 
of war last week. Vengeance and moves 
for peacetime position were rife in these 
war-torn spots on the globe: 

Finland. Recent ally of Germany. 
fought the Nazis on her own soil, made 
an armistice with Russia calling for: (1) 
giving Russia Karelia and the industrial 
region northwest of Leningrad and west 
and north of Lake Ladoga; (2) giving 
Russia the Petsamo area, port and nickel 
mines; (3) leasing to Russia for 50 years 
the naval base on the Finnish Gulf; (4) 
paying Russia $300 million in six years. 

Greece. Civil war continued. Border 
adjustments with Bulgaria will be de- 
manded. Greece also will claim the Al- 
banian section of Lake Ochrida, the 
Northern Epirus, the plateau of Korytsa. 

Italy. Donato Carretta, former Fascist 
prison official, was seized by a mob in 
open court, kicked, clubbed, and beaten, 
held under water until drowned. Next 
day Pietro Caruso, Rome police chief 
during German occupation, was sentenced 
to be shot. Both men turned hostages 
over to the Nazis for killing. 

Belgium. Prince Charles was sworn in 
as regent. (King Leopold is a German 
prisoner). Preparation for collaborationist 
trials was made. Socialist and Liberal 
parties pledged cooperation in reconstruc- 
tion but defined a policy assuring workers 
“security and well-being.” 

Denmark. Unrest grew. A general strike 
preceded fighting between Danes and Ger- 
mans who seized government buildings. 


U.S.A. and Poland 


The row between Russia and the Polish 
government-in-exile came to the front 
again last week when F.D.R. nominated 
Arthur Bliss Lane, New York, to be am- 
bassador to the London Polish govern- 
ment. Lane now is envoy to Colombia. 

Two questions arose immediately in 
Washington: (1) will U. S. A. play ball 
with the Polish government which has 
been under fire by the Russians? (2) Does 
the nomination, coming after the Quebec 
conference, indicate early settlement of 
the Russo-Polish dispute over a provi- 
sional government following liberation? 
No answer to either question was forth- 
coming, however. 
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FRANCE: What might prove to be the 
decisive battle for Germany raged furiously 
at Arnhem where Allies sought to go 
around the Siegfried line. Thousands of 
additional air-borne troops were dropped 
from 1,500 gliders and planes to support a 
surrounded band of paratroopers. British 
and Canadian troops made contact with the 
besieged group but bitter fighting con- 
tinued. Fanatical Nazi troops drove Amer- 
ican forces back in the Trier and Metz 
areas. Heavy fighting continued around 
Aachen, From England, France, Italy, and 
Russia Allied planes bombed Germany. 

PACIFIC: Shadow of Philippine assault 
to come was cast by planes of Admiral 
Halsey. They twice bombed Cavite naval 
base, Clark and Nichols Fields near Manila 
destroying 86 Jap ships, 405 planes. We 
lost 15 planes. Our Peleliu Island attack 
was stalled by vicious resistance; Angaur 
was ours. British blasted Sumatra. 

RUSSIA: Almost 1 million Soviet troops 
launched a big offensive in the Baltic 
States along a 170 mile front. First Tallinn 
fell. Then from Tartu, south of there, the 
Reds drove east across Estonia to cover 43 
miles in four days, capture 2,800 towns, 
and finally Parnu, thus trapping 200,000 
German troops. Farther south, other troops 
in the battle of the Vistula River stormed 
Warsaw... Fighting was violent. Other Rus- 
sian armies were driving deep into Hun- 
gary and Slovakia in a two-way offensive. 

ITALY: The Gothic Line was broken. 
American troops of the U.S. Fifth Army 
stabbed to within 12 miles of Bologna. 
They were going down hill into the Po Val- 
ley. On their right the British passed 
Rimini, driving four miles north and seven 
miles west. On their left flank, Brazilian 
troops fought slowly north above Pisa. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 
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Retailers Want OPA “‘As Is”’ 


Retailers are fighting to keep OPA 
from substituting a new price control regu- 
lation for the General Maximum Price 
Regulation now in force. They contend 
current rules are “reasonably successful,” 
despite “constant cost additions at primary 
levels.” 

Latest to join in the fight is a group 
of New York merchants, who charged new 
regulation would be difficult to under- 
stand, result in confusion. 

OPA proposes a new dual-control sys- 
tem, one calling for pricing charts showing 
cost-retail price relationships, the other 
limiting cumulative mark-ups to that of 
the 1943 base period plus 0.5% leeway. 
Stores with annual sales under $50,000 
would be exempt. 


The Bear as a Customer 


Russia’s gigantic industrial expansion 
program, shelved during the war, shows 
signs of life again: its need for U.S. 
know-how predicts postwar cooperation 
between the two nations. 

American industrial equipment and 
supplies valued at over $1.5 billions have 
gone to Russia in the past three years. 





Postwar “‘Moving Day” 


Europe’s gigantic postwar “moving day” 
will be supervised by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
44 nations at UNRRA’s Montreal meeting 
decided. 

Some 2,500,000 Nazi colonists must be 
routed out of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Al- 
sace-Lorraine, the Netherlands, packed 
back home at German expense, without 
clothing, gifts or medical aid. 

But, at Russia’s suggestion, UNRRA 
will extend all possible help to those who 
suffered most and fought hardest against 
Nazi aggression. Dean Acheson, Assistant 
Secretary of State and member of the 
UNRRA Council, proposed aid and trans- 
portation for those who need it, among 
the 20 million Europeans whom the Nazis 
had transplanted to other countries. 

Another top problem facing the confer- 
ence, was relief for India’s millions. 

Last year UNRRA couldn’t feed Indian 
famine victims because of a clause in its 
constitution. 

A 1945 operating budget estimated at 
$1 billion, of which 90% would be-paid 
in goods, was outlined by UNRRA’s 





Wide World 


GRAND COULEE DAM yields energy for war 


projects, water for postwar irrigation. 


Meanwhile thousands of Soviet technicians 
have studied American methods. 

Postwar contracts already announced 
are with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., to modernize a part of the 
Soviet telephone system, and with E., I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., for production 
of neoprene rubber. 

In another indication of closer har- 
mony, the Soviet Union Chamber of Com- 
merce is ready to invite leading U.S. 
manufacturers to show wares at a perma- 
nent industrial fair in Moscow. 


Director General Herbert H. Lehman. 
Food and clothing supplies now acute, 
will improve with the defeat of Germany 
and a slacking of military needs, W. L. 
Batt, U. S. delegate, predicted. First ap- 
proved aid was $50 million for Italy. 

That was but a drop in the bucket, for 
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DIRECTOR-GENERAL Herbert Lehman opens 


sessions on aid to war-stricken. 


UNRRA 
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Aid for Small Business 


Small business is becoming increasingly 
important in reconversion planning. The 
Research Institute of America conference 
in New York dug into that problem after 
hearing Smaller War Plants Chief Maurv 
Maverick urge continuance of business 
controls for at least two years after war. 

Said Maverick: “This philosophy of 
doing away with all laws relating to busi- 
ness, which calls for Dame Fortune to 
wave a wand and bring us back to pros- 
perity by some miracle, would mean that 
small business would be left in a predatory 
society where the big predatory animals 
would eat them like rabbits.” 


30,000,000 New Cars 


U.S.A. automobile plants will hum over-* 


time if industry’s postwar expectations are 
realized. Nash-Kelvinator Corp. President 
G. W. Mason predicted sale of 30 million 
new cars the first five postwar years. 


Cemetery Insurance 


Newest thing in burial services is of- 
fered by Forest Lawn Memorial park, 
Glendale, Cal. Establishment of a ceme- 
tery life insurance company has brought 
out the slogan “no funeral bills to pay.” 

Through its affiliate, Forest Life Insur- 
ance Co., Forest Lawn offers mortuary 
service, cemetery lot or cremation and 
mausoleum. It has its own floral shop. 


Europe, the first six months after Ger- 
many’s fall, will need; 560 million yards 
of cotton; 784 million pairs of shoes; 182 
million yards of woolen textiles; 3,178,000 
tons of small grains; 864,000 tons of 
animal proteins. 

One suggestion for getting clothing 
came from Polish delegates. They pro- 
posed to “take the shirts off the backs 
of Germans” to clothe liberated peoples 
of Europe if the Nazis destroy - Polish 
textile factories as they threatened. 


Diesel Locomotives for Mexico 


Diesel-electric switch locomotives, built 
by American Locomotive Co. and Gen- 
eral Electric Co. last week pepped the 
Mexican Government Railway system, as 
part of a U. S.-supervised $54 million pro- 
gram to modernize and extend the lines 
clear down to Yucatan and Guatemala. 

Over 50,000 Mexicans now working on 
U. S. railroads will take home additional 
Yankee railroading know-how after the 
war. 

Meanwhile, contracts for several million 
dollars worth of cars, locomotives and 
rails showed that South America, too, will 
be a big postwar market for rail equip- 
ment. One producer has orders for 2.000 
freight cars. Argentine, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia are expected to order sev- 
eral thousand more within a year, will 
-xtend their trackage 25% to 100%. 










ITH wartime taxes and higher 

cost of living, few families can 
meet an award in a suit for damages, 
out of income. The alternative is dig- 
ging into your precious savings, or, 
even worse, mortgaging your home or 
future income—unless you are pro- 
tected by insurance. 

Adequate and complete insurance 
protection never was more important 
than it is today. You need to be ade- 
quately insured against loss from fire, 
accident and burglary; and from seri- 
ous money loss, such as automobile or 


personal liability damage suits. 


To protect what you have, know 


what you have. A little talk with your 
local insurance man may show that 
you are under-insured. Why not check 
up now on what you have, and should 
protect? Your insurance Agent or 
Broker will gladly tell you how little 
it costs for North America protection. 
Insurance Company of North America, founded in 
1792, oldest stock fire and marine insurance company 
in the country, heads the group of North America 
Companies which write practically all types of Fire, 
Marine, Automobile and Casualty insurance throug) 


your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents 
are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


] John Stevens was always doing 
nice things for people. It never 
occurred to him to refuse when a 
hitch-hiker said, “Going out as far as 


the golf club, Mister?” 


John wasn’t scratched and the man 
didn’t seem badly hurt either; 
shaken up a bit. John saw to it that he got to 
the hospital safely, and called up to find out 


how he was doing the next few days. 


1792 





but the Az Siash 


happened to me 
after the accident” 


They got to talking, and somehow 
John forgot to slow down for that bad 
intersection at Bay and Forest. It all hap- 
pened so quickly that only the policeman 
seemed to know which driver was to blame. 





(Months later). The man sued 
just John, who was uninsured. 
Claimed successfully that shock 
made it impossible for him to work 
—and received a $12,000 judgment! 
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tege of Kansas City’s Boss Pendergast, 

looked down into the faces of a Labor 
Day throng in Cadillac Square, Detroit and 
spoke his prepared piece. 

“You do your job,” he declared, “and the 
Democratic administration will do its job. 
Your job is to produce; government’s job 
is to see that you get a fair, square deal. 
Remember that and re-elect Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

Thus the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
president brought the national campaign to 
America’s capital of mass production. If 
Labor would play with the New Deal, the 
New Deal would play with Labor. It was a 
sure-fire bid in a city where the ranks of 
organized workers run into hundreds of 
thousands, and union dues run into millions. 
But the cheers from the throng in Cadillac 
Square didn’t last long. There was an un- 
dertone of uneasiness. 

Despite the fact that Detroit has been 
fairly calm on the surface since last year’s 
tragic race riots, the city still sits on a 
volcano. Race tension, congestion, labor- 
management quarrels,.sporadic strikes and 
postwar uncertainty have the city scared 
stiff. And union politics isn’t helping things. 


Slice of Harry Truman, political pro- 


Most Potent Force. The unions, pre- 
dominantly the rich and powerful United 
Automobile Workers (UAW) of CIO, are 
the most potent political force in Detroit. 
Last city election the small but exceedingly 
active nucleus of Communists holding key 
jobs in these unions came close to ramming 
their stooge for mayor down the city’s 
throat. Only a last minute uprising by un- 
controlled voters, both in and out of the 
unions, kept this machine from moving the 
city government over to CIO headquarters. 

Even so, that election served as a valu- 
able practice session for the insiders who 
dominate the unions, It gave them a chance 
to flex their muscles and pull in harness 
with the spavined old plugs of the mori- 
bund Democratic organization, whom they 
have taken over. What they were really 
working up to was the 1944 national cam- 
paign. All the tricks they learned are going 
now into a drive, powered by CIO’s Polit- 
ical Action Committee, to carry Detroit and 
Wayne County by a 250,000 majority for 
Roosevelt and Truman. The Communist 
element in PAC isn’t overlooking anything 
—not even race agitation in a city already 
undermined with race fear and hate—to ac- 
complish their objective. 

Willkie carried Michigan by only 7,000 
votes in 1940. This time PAC is determined 
to make Dewey bring a majority of at least 
250,000 into Wayne County to win the 
state. 

Division in Detroit is not between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, but between the 


union members controlled by an _ inside 
clique, and independent voters. At least, 
that’s what happened in the city election, 
when Mayor Edward J. Jeffries, jr., bid- 
ding for a third term, trailed CIO-sponsored 
Frank FitzGerald in the primary, only to 
nose him out in the runoff. That election 
brought to a climax the deep-seated threat 
of the union machine to take over city 
hall. They lost, but the threat remains. 

With its top-to-bottom organization of 
the automobile plants and dther industries, 
CIO rules the roost in Detroit. UAW alone 
claims 600,000 members. R. J. Thomas, 
its president, is also secretary-treasurer of 
Sidney Hillman’s National PAC. 

One of the most effective tools used by 
the union machine is the unrest among 
Negroes. When the war boom started, 
great swarms of Negroes were brought in 
from the South, to meet the Federal gov- 
ernment’s war contract requirement that 
10% of all workers must be colored. Ex- 
treme housing congestion followed. Inci- 
dents like the Sojourner Tryth trouble, in 
which white residents objected to a Negro 
housing project, fanned the flames. Com- 
munists needled the Negroes constantly. 
Inevitable consequence was the shocking 
race riots of June, 1943. Fears and hatreds 
carried over from the riots figured in the 
campaign that followed. FitzGerald, with 
his CIO-Communist-pressure group sup- 
port, led the field in the mayoralty primary 
by 38,000 votes. Then an independent body 
called the Citizens League rallied behind 
Jeffries. The uncontrolled voters spoke. 
Jeffries won the runoff by 32,000. The 
Citizens League also put over eight out of 
nine members of the city council. The 
ninth was an A. F. of L. man. 


Limbered up. Belief that the election 
was not a permanent set-back for the union 
machine was expressed by Floyd McGriff, 
publisher of a string of suburban papers. 
He was on Jeffries’ campaign staff. 

“While the election was won after a 
hard fight,” McGriff said, “the union ma- 
chine is still alert and active. They have 
a ward and precinct organization, built up 
with the aid of local Democratic party 
workers in many areas, They said among 
their own group that the ‘practice’ election 
was better than expected, and that they 
would better be able to handle the 1944 
campaign as result of their ground work.” 

Further indication of the power gen- 
erated by the union machine in the city 
election warm-up was given in the primary 
elections for state and county offices this 
July. For example, Gerald K. O’Brien, with 
CIO-PAC endorsement was nominated by 
the Democrats for Wayne county prosecu- 
tor over William E. Dowling, incumbent. 
Dowling had sided with Mayor Jeffries in 


rE «wo 


the city election, and had prosecuted race 
riot agitators. CIO-PAC also backed nine 
candidates for the Michigan house of rep- 
resentatives, landed five. Four were CIO- 


} most « 


ably r 
Detroi 
or eve 


PAC officials. Tracy M. Doll, CIO-PAC’s ¥§ Negro 


executive secretary-treasurer, led the ticket. 


By conservative estimate, there are about * 


3,500 active Communists in Detroit, and 
some 7,000 fellow travelers. Their influence 
and power, however, are out of all propor- 
tion to their numerical strength. They hold 
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Third Article of a Series 


Any political power gained by the unions 
in Detroit will rest in the hands of R. J. 
Thomas (above), president of United Auto 
Workers; Richard Frankensteen (center) and 
Walter Reuther, both vice-presidents of 
UAW. They promise a 250,000 vote plurality 
for F.D.R. in the coming November election. 


# Most of the key offices in the unions. Prob- 
ably not more than a fraction of 1% of 
Detroit’s union members are Communists 
or even interested in Communism. Many 
y) Negroes are ready to follow Communist 
leaders because they react to constant 
Communist hammering on their grievances 
amd Communist promises of social and 
economic betterment. A large foreign ele- 
Ment, centered in the community of Ham- 
wtramck, in the heart of Detroit, also is a 


erely by what they promise but by what 

‘™ office, by the kind of people they 

Sagead finance and promote their campaigns. , 
Mem” ... F. D. Roosevelt, Nov. 4, 1938. 





fertile field for Communist cultivation. 

An indication of union-Communist rela- 
tions is shown in the fact that President 
Thomas, of UAW, worked closely with the 
Communist group in both the city election 
and the primaries. Walter Reuther and 
Richard T. Frankensteen, vice-presidents, 
are among those of UAW’s official family 
who have played around with Communist 
party members in the past, although Reu- 
ther is now credited with opposition to the 
Communist faction in the union. Both 
Thomas and George Addes, UAW secretary- 
treasurer, are listed as incorporators of the 
Amalgamated Union Hall, Inc., of which 









John Anderson, a former candidate of the 
Communist Party for state governor, is 
principal owner. Nat Granley, Sam Sweet, 
and George Kristalsky, long active in Com- 
munist party affairs in Hamtramck, are 
other shareholders in this project. 

Many thousands of Detroit’s union work- 
ers, of course, have gravitated to the city 
from all parts of the country to the lure 
of high wages. They are a cross section of 
the U. S., probably no more easily led nor 
more resistant to the Communist line than 
the folks in an average community in West 
Virginia or Kentucky or Minnesota. They 
are workmen of American heritage; and 
most of them are capable of crossing up 
the union and voting their own minds. 

Wayne County CIO-PAC makes no 
bones of its tie-up with the Democratic 
party. So close is the affiliation that CIO- 
PAC headquarters, run by Candidate Doll, 
actually handles the office work of the 
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Woodward Avenue Thirteenth Congression- 
al Democratic Club. Head of this club is 
Daniel J. Ryan, CIO-PAC endorsed Demo- 
cratic nominee for the state senate. 

As elsewhere, Wayne CIO-PAC is con- 
centrating on raising contributions from 
union members and getting out a big vote 
on Nov. 7. All union members in the De- 
troit area are indexed, and the entire ma- 
chine—the inside clique, the CIO shop 
stewards and organizers and PAC’s ward 
captains and precinct doorbell ringers—are 
working feverishly to get them on the vote 
lists. City Clerk Thomas D. Leadbetter, 
in charge of registration, thinks the Detroit 


vote will break all records. “It may go as 
high as 750,000,” he says. ; 

Long range aim of Detroit’s union ma- 
chine is to dominate state and local poli- 
tics. That would give organized labor the 
whip hand in all labor disputes and make 
possible the absolute control of industry 
by union bosses. In effect, the union 
machine is after the same strangle hold on 
industry that management exercised in the 
hey-day of exploitation a generation ago. 

Danger in the whole situation many a 
union member believes, lies in the ultimate 
threat to the worker’s freedom and to the 
cause of trade unionism itself. “I just can’t 
see a, union as a political party,” one CIO 
man told PATHFINDER. “If we play all down 
the line with the New Deal, we’re making 
enemies of every person who doesn’t see 
eye to eye with the New Deal. I don’t like 
it. Trade unionism is supposed to work for 
economic betterment. It shouldn’t follow 
that you’ve got to be a New Dealer to get 
ahead in the future. If that does follow 
what’s the sense of keeping up all this talk 
about Democracy? We might as well give 
the country to the Communists or National 
Socialists right now.” 
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with New “Look of Youth’ | 


Brings New Poise, Confidence 
to Hard of Hearing 








NEW ZENITH RADIONIC - 
with Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


Described in FREE Booklet! Mail coupon 
below today for your copy. Tells how 
thousands of hard-of-hearing now feel 
casual and at ease with Zenith’s smartly 
styled plastic earphone and cord which 
complements any complexion. Contains 
valuable information for all hard-of- 
hearing. 









Model A-2-A 


$40 Complete, Ready to Wear | 


FREE BOOKLET tells how Zenith combines 
its leadership in “Radionics Exclusively” 
with precision mass production to bring 
you at $40 an even finer hearing aid than 
Zenith’s first $50,000 hand-made model. 
Also describes many other Zenith advan- 
tages. Send coupon below at once! 

Also available—New Bone Condiittion and Bone- 
Air Zeniths for the few whose physicians recome- 
mend these types. Each only $10 more, complete. 
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No Famine in Meat 


Predictions of a possible meat famine 
drew scowls from USDA last week. Past 
slaughtering plus fall runs to market will 
wipe out any possibility of shortage, it 
reported. 

Slaughter volume has not been as large 
as expected, USDA said, although August 
slaughter of beef and calves was the larg- 
est for any month ever recorded. Recent 
cattle runs dropped off during the last two 
weeks for the first time this year, were 2% 
under the comparable period of 1943. Big- 
ger slaughter by small packers is responsi- 
ble for the improved outlook. - 

Farm and ranch holdings are the larg- 
est in history and should be cut, USDA 
said. The 1944 outlook is for about 24% 
to be marketed compared with .21-22% 
in the last three pre-war years. More cat- 
tle are going on feed, indicating good sup- 
plies for next spring and summer. 

Cattle prices were spread much wider 
than usual—from $4.50 for light “can- 
ners” to $14 for choice wintered cows. 


Nighttime Scarecrow 


Turnip and cabbage seed growers near 
La Conner, Wash., are singing praises of 
Neighber Joe McMillan who invented a 
duck-frightening machine that saves them 
thousands of dollars a year. 

Droves of widgeons, a species of wild 
duck, used to swoop down on fields of 
seedlings at dusk and consume the green 





ROTATING LIGHTS save crops from ducks. 


shoots. Noting that the ducks avoided a 
section swept by motorists’ headlights, 


| McMillan mounted eight auto headlamps 
{| on the rotor of an old washingmachine. 
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Nary a duck dared eat within the rotating 
arc of light. 

McMillan passed his idea on to the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., which 
now offers a similar “crop-saver” that can 
be operated for as low as $20 a season. 


Beans for Civilians 


War Food Administration is releasing 
about 60 million lbs. of dried beans from 
the 1942-43 crops to civilians to meet re- 
quirements until the new crop is avail- 
able. At the same time it lifted all restric- 
tions on concord grapes for the manufac- 
ture of wine and other alcoholic prdducts. 

WEA also reported that lend-lease de- 
liveries of food stuffs in August totaled 
558.577,695 lbs. compared with 1,076.- 
611,544 lbs. in August, 1943, and 5§22.- 
851.964 Ibs. in July. 


Good Bad Land 


Thousands of acres abandoned by Utah 
farmers who couldn’t make a living on the 
dried-up land will be transformed into fat 
grazing country if a new project by the 
state agricultural experiment station ful- 
fils forecasts by Director R. H. Walker. 

“There’s no doubt,” said Walker, “that 
these lands can be made to grow forage 
and feed for large numbers of livestock 
during the critical fall and winter months.” 

The experimental project has put 3.500 
acres in Tooele County under scientific 
observation. Crested wheat grass, seeded 
on hundred-acre plots, and a large herd of 
beef cattle, are being checked for data 
that will be used for reclaiming the land. 


Butter Preservative 


Patent rights for a new process that 
preserves butter over long periods of time 
and keeps it at creamy consistency in hot 
or cold temperatures, have been assigned 
to Industrial Developments, Inc., Los An- 
geles. Butter subjected to this new treat- 
ment, which calls for the addition of a 
small amount of high melting point fat 
such as stearin and a vigorous whipping, 
was described as palatable and firm after 
several week’s storage at 100-degrees. 


Hay Curing Indoors 


Loss of hay in bad weather field-curing 
may be eliminated through a new process 
developed by the University of Tennessee 
and Purdue called “mow curing.” 

Equipped with a mechanical mow cost- 
ing $500, farmers can store their hay the 
day it is cut. Air forced through the green 
feed by a power blower does the job in- 
doors that formerly took two days to a 
week of warm sunshine. 

An Indiana farmer has improved the 
“mechanical mow” by developing a ma- 
chine that chops the hay into three-inch 
lengths as it is picked up from the field. 
When blown through pipes into the mow 
it uses only half the space of field cured 
hay. 
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ABOUT THE MIGHTY MIADTIN MARS 


At some far-flung naval base, special equipment is 
needed . . . quickly. Big events are in the making; and 
the war can’t wait while plodding ep Lceee rs cross sub- 
infested seas. This is a job for the 72-ton Martin Mars, 
world’s largest flying boat. Our Navy’s answer to the 
cry of “more supplies . . . faster,’’ the Martin Mars can 
carry 20 tons of cargo to the farthest spot on earth in 
5 days or less. Now in regular service with the Navy, the 
Mars is the most efficient airplane yet built . .. per pound 


of material used, per horsepower and per gallon of fuel.. 


Twenty more of these giant ships, each 82 tons, are now 
being built for the U. S. Navy. 

Into the Mars went hard-won Martin knowledge 
gleaned from construction of the original trans-Pacific 
Clippers . the giant Russian Clipper . and the 


Navy’s long-range patrol bombers. From the Mars have 
come further important findings which will lend added 
speed, safety and comfort to tomorrow’s greater Martin 
airliners. The Martin Mars is doing more than help 
win a war... she’s blazing the trail to a new and brighter 
tomorrow! 


Tue GLENN L. Martin Company, Battimore-3, Mp. 
Guenn L. Martin-Nespraska Company—OMA#A 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Qo 





4375 Miles, Non-Stop from From an Actual Photo of If Stood om One Wing, the 150 Soldiers, fully equipped, Already Designed, 150 to 
y 


Maryland to Natal, Brazil, the Mars showing astandard other wingti 


were flown by the Mars. She sport plane on each wing, this 200 feet into 


Be sang tower could be easily transpor 
Mars. Her 


250 ton Martin airliners will 


igher the Martin cubic someday succeed even the 


carried 16 persons, 13,000 lbs. gives some idea of her size. than @ 20-story. "baile ing. content equals the content of Mars. Martin engineers de- 
of mail, broke many records. Mars’ wings are so thick that Mars contains 744 miles of a 14 to 16 room mansion. clare there is no practical 


The Mars is powered by four 
2200 h.p. engines. 





crew can enter them to sery- 
ice engines while in flight. 


wiring, 1.9 miles of piping, 
uses 24 interplane telephones. 


When loaded, she draws 5 
feet of water. 


aerodynamic limit to the size 
of over-ocean aircraft. 
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ty jumper and 
Bow Blouse at 
MY RISK. If in 
10 days you are 
not completely 
satisfied,return 
for full refund. 
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DOUBLE-DUTY— DOUBLE-BEAUTY! 


Completely new is this Jaunty Jumper, 
gorgeously tailored to flatter your figure 
in exquisite feminine lines. Completely 
different because you have two jumpers in 
one: wear it with the lovely contrasting 
color lapels opened in classic style... or 
button-closed into a demurely round neck- 
line! Exclusively fashioned in crisp, fine- 
quality all-season material; slenderizin 

tted waistband; freedom-givin ee | 
pleat in the skirt all add up to a knockout 
creation! Sizes 12 through 20 and only 
$7.98 plus postage. An original by 
Bonnie Gaye. 


“BOW BLOUSE” Tantalizing with a flattering 
high neck, bow, long full sleeves. Lustrous- 
rich rayon fabric. White only. Sizes 32 to 40. 
Only $3.98 plus postage. 


SEND NO MONEY — Check size and color 
choice and mail coupon. Pay postman C.O.D. 
charges. If, after 10 days you are not satisfied, 
return for full refund. 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY RUSH THIS COUPON! 


BONNIE GAYE FASHIONS—Dept. 30-P 

168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Please send smart 2 WAY JUMPER. I'll pay post- 
man $7.98 plus postage on arrival with understand- 
ing I may return purchase for full refund if not 
satisfied in 10 days. 

(Mark 1st and 2nd choice color selection) 
Navy 0 Brown () Red O Black 0 
(Circle Size) 

12 14 16 18 20 


Please send ““BOW BLOUSE” at $3.98 plus post- 


age. (White only) 
(Circle Size) 
32 34 36 
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COP. 0 vcccnges cvs ccehes Zone... 220 State... 
Note:Order2 Jumpersforonly $14.50pluspostaze. 9 
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“B”’ Eggs Just as Nourishing 


You can still have that egg for break- 
fast this winter if you're not too fussy 
and will take a Grade B occasionally, for 
what appears to be an egg shortage is only 
a scarcity of the Grade A variety, says 
the War Food Administration. 

People should use more of the plentiful 
Grade B’s, WFA points out, because they 
are lower in price. Only difference is a 
slight degree of freshness which doesn’t 
affect the nutritional value or edibility. 

In contrast to the egg supply is the 


_sugar situation. Consumption from Janu- 


ary through August of this year increased 
450,000 tons over a like period in 1943. 
This has depleted distributors’ stocks and 
grocers in many sections of the country 
are unable to meet consumer demands. 

Commercial consumption, which ac- 
counts for 40% of sugar, was up because: 
(1) industrial allotments were increased 
10% over last year; (2) heavier military 
demands; (3) supply of corn sweetening 
was reduced; (4) home canning. 


| Job or Kitchen? 


Battle between the sexes for postwar 
jobs took shape last week. Said Mrs. 
Marion Du Paul, manager of women’s di- 
vision of Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 

“No one can keep women out of busi- 





Isn’t it pleasant to have good 
friends come for company? And am 
I being heartless if I say it’s good to 
have them go after a few days’ visit? 
Good friends never impose and are 
wise enough to leave before they wear 
their welcome out. Wasn’t it a Chi- 
nese philosopher who said that friends 
are like a good meal? Too much of 
either brings indigestion. A woman 
needs women friends. A husband and 
children are tops but you can’t seem 
to sit down and have a good; gossipy 
visit with them. 


— Woenen's Weide 
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Wide World 


WEARY WAR workers will find new morale 
in this desk utility. a modern roaster-toaster. 


ness now. Many won't be willing to give 
up the independence they have earned 
both financially and socially. . . . Many 
former barriers against women have col- 
lapsed. Those old barriers will never go 
up again.” 

Meanwhile, the War Department made 
public answers to a survey, “Do You 
Want Your Wife to Work After the 
War?” Consensus was voiced by South 
Pacific GI: A 

“IT want my wife and job waiting for 
me when I return. I don’t want to find 
my wife busy with a job some returning 
soldier needs, and I don’t want to find 
some other man’s wife has my job.” 


Soda-Flavored Lipsticks 


The soda fountains’ stock phrase “make 
mine vanilla,” will move over to the cos- 
metic counters in postwar days when lip- 
sticks will appear in assorted flavors and 
shades, 

Philippe Chaleyer, president of a firm 
which produces aromatic specialties for 
perfumes, says that technical difficulties 
have been overcome, that lipsticks in 
strawberry, cocoanut, cherry and vanilla 
flavors will be the rage. 


Buttons Old and Curious 


Zippers, which make dressing in a hurry 
possible, were given the cold shoulder in 
Los Angeles when 100 collectors exhibited 
125,000 prized buttons. Idea behind the 
show was to encourage the fast-growing 
national fad of collecting antique and 
artistic buttons, 

Some of the buttons shown are valued 
at $150 each. Some are heirlooms two 
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centuries old, some art treasures from 
European factories. Also on display were 
campaign buttons for every presidential 
candidate since George Washington. 

Not only were buttons shown loose. 
There were flags, maps, samplers fash- 
ioned from buttons, also pictures of gar- 
dens with floral, fruit, vegetable buttons 
for decorations. Exhibits included vanity 
boxes, lamps, vases, all made from buttons. 

One of the more unique exhibits was a 
pair of hand-painted ivory discs inset 
with gold, once fastened to the coat of 
a French courtier. Among the exhibitors 
were Mrs. Helen B. Moody, Santa 
Monica, who has collected 80,000 buttons; 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Gulley, Venice, who 
showed suede belts covered with early 
American buttons. 

The show, Second in a series of annual 
exhibitions, was participated in by clubs 
of Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Stockton, Oakland all members of the 
National Button society. Other clubs are 
located in 45 states, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, two Canadian provinces. 


Recipe of the Week 


A specialist at preparing tempting hors 
d’oeuvres, Leon Slavin, Washington ca- 
terer, tells his formula for Russian borsch. 
Mrs. Alexander Pokrovsky White, also of 
Washington, supplies the proportions. 

RUSSIAN BORSCH 

2 lbs. soup meat, 1o cups cold water, 
2 carrots halved, 1 parsnip halved, 1 large 
onion sliced, 5-6 large beets peeled and 
shredded, 2 cups cabbage shredded, 1 cup 
canned tomatoes, 14 tbsp. vinegar, 2 tbsp. 
butter, 1 tbsp. flour, salt and pepper, sour 
cream. 

Wash meat, place in large pot, cover 
with 1o cups cold water. Add carrots, 
parsnip, onion; simmer until meat is 
tender. Cover beets, cabbage, tomato 
with water. Add vinegar and butter; cook 
until vegetables are tender. Add flour to 
beet mixture; mix well. Combine with 
strained meat stock and simmer for 10 
minutes. Dice boiled carrots and add. 
Float 1 tbsp. sour cream on each serving. 
Serves 8-10, can be kept in ice box a week. 


“P.e-a-c-e”” Rayons 


Smart, practical rayons face a great 
future, according to Mrs. Louise Huston, 
education director of American Bemberg 
Corp., because “they have brought wash 
dresses from the kitchen and the farm to 
the palace and business.” 

Chicago Wash Dress & Apparel Associa- 
tion got a preview of postwar fabrics. One 
print has the letters “p-e-a-c-e,” another 
is splashed with victory eagles. New color 
grounds are gray and hibiscus red. 


WFA has lifted all remaining controls 
over the distribution of pressure canners. 
Production has increased from 65,000 can- 
ners in 1942 and 340,000 in 1943 to an 
estimated 400,000 in first 9 months of 1944. 
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for Radiant 


MORNING 
FRESHNESS 






Try This Tonight 


[- YOU wake up tired and listless—if your 
freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away in 
the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 


_Thousands are drinking a cup of Ovaltine 
night and morning—for radiant morning 
freshness and vigorous days. 


For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 


First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it helps to build 
you up eee sleep. According to experts, 
two pinces aily, made with milk as directed, 
suPP all the extra vitamins and minerals you 
need for utmost vitality—provided you just eat 
3 average-good meals a day, including citrus 
fruit or tomatoes. In addition Ovaltine also 
provides the basic food elements absolutely 
necessary to rebuild muscle, nerve and body 
cells, and for vitality and endurance. 


So why not turn to Ovaltine tonight, for bet- 
ter sleep and for morning freshness? 


OVALTINE 











Destroy Loveliness 
A FREE booklet sent in plain 
wrapper tells you how the fa- 
mous mathsys Murray 5- 
Minute Facial Exercises are 
, the easy, natural way to re- 
gain young beauty. Simple exer- 
Cises stimulate circulation; help to 
eliminate crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
double chin and to make face and 
neck muscles firm. No straps! No 
seepage Many = = end 
* loo ears younger. Proved suc- 
cessful by over 36,000 women since 1912. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. Only 
a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
gation—no salesman will call. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1024 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3 
AS A NE EN TL TTA 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists.... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) I. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3102-3 ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Super Pick-Me-Up 


In New York, 9,800 members of the 
American Chemical society met to ex- 
change ideas, voice theories, explain new 
discoveries to make man’s lot easier. 

Most startling word was that new “‘pick- 
me-up” drugs, better than benzedrene for 
mental pep and fatigue relief are headed 
for the market. These compounds called 
“sympathometic amines” are related to 
the energy-giving substance secreted by the 
adrenal glands, according to Dr. Maurice 
L. Tainter of Winthrop Chemical Co. 

Isolation of a pituitary hormone, called 
“adrenotrophic factor,” which by regulat- 
ing the production of antibodies helps the 
body fight disease, was described by Drs. 
Abraham White and Thomas F. Dough- 
erty, Yale scientists. Parke, Davis & Co. 


researchers extolled a powerful blood 
clotter called “prothrombin.” 
Another startling discovery, a new 


chemical which may prevent hardéning of 
the arteries, was made public by Dr. 
Siegwart Hermann. A fermentation prod- 
uct of a substance called kombucha, used 
by native medicine men of Siberia and 
Manchuria, has been used _ successfully 
treating animals for arterial ills. 

Use of active carbon will make public 
water supplies safe, palatable, odor free. 


Fairyland of Future 


A housewife in tomorrow’s world will 
be like an “Alice in Wonderland.” No less 
favored will be the rest of the family for 
whom electrical science is creating a post- 
war home as practical as it is amazing. 

Electronic research is the designer for 
this new pattern of living. “The new art 





Acme 


DELICATE WARTIME job of Helen Schmidt 
is welding support pieces to radionic tubes in 
Westinghouse plant. She uses a mouth-oper- 
ated torch for this highly skilled war work. 
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of electron control, developed from radio 
technique,” says Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell, 
president of New York Electrical Society 
and editor of Electronic Industries, “is 
revolutionizing music, entertainment, jour- 
nalism and printing, and influencing prac- 
tically every activity of human life.” 

Some examples: cooking completely a 
large-sized meat roast while setting the 
table for dinner; self-opening garage 
doors; parking lights that turn on auto- 
matically when the sun goes down. 

In tomorrow’s world, he says, the elec- 
tric eye will be the highway patrol to 
catch speeders; the doorman at hotels, 
stores, elevators, factories and homes, the 
safety monitor to prevent waste of water 
and electric current and to warn of dan- 
gerous changes in atmospheric conditions. 

Here are other pocaibiiilies for tomor- 
row’s electronic home, says Dr. Caldwell: 

(1) Silent electrostatic vacuum cleaner 
with high-voltage plates to catch the dust 
and dirt. 

(2) Ionization of air in home. When 
negative, it stimulates and peps up an 
evening party; when positive, it acts as 
a sedative and makes guests sleepy, eager 
to leave. 

(3) Diathermy room heating that warms 
the individual by high-frequency magnetic 
waves, making indoor living comfortable 
despite open windows in winter. 

(4) “Photo-electric shingles,” to attract 
sun’s energy during the day. 

(5) Radio phone with individual wave- 
length for communicating from automo- 
bile or plane. 

(6) Home radio press that automat- 
ically receives the world news and deliv- 
ers a printed “breakfast edition.” 

(7) Diathermy cocktail bars dispensing 
non-alcoholic pepper-uppers. 

Fantastic? Not to Dr. Caldwell who 
insists the public will probably look back 
upon these “wonders” as it now does to 
the crystal earphone radio set. 


Inside a Hurricane 


Modern airplanes can ride out a hurri- 
cane, Army flyers proved when they took 
a two-motored craft through the center 
of the storm which lashed the Atlantic 
Coast and returned with important new 
data to Norfolk base. 

Winds up to 125 mph. were encounter- 
ed by Col. Floyd B. Woods, Maj. Harry 
Wexler and Lt. Frank Record, during their 
45-minute flight through the funnel- 
shaped storm. Contrary to belief, down 
currents of air were found at the outer 
edges of the storm, while near the center 
wind drove skyward at 2,000 ft. a second. 
Comparative calm and sunshine centered 
the angry, swirling mass. 





Soldiers in the tropics need not go 
hungry for steaks, chops or roasts for the 
Quartermaster Corps has produced a port- 
able freezing unit capable of keeping fresh 
meat at 1o degrees temperature although 
the outside heat may soar to 120. 
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The Impatient Years — Another 
story of wartime marriages —the hasty 
kind. There’s a novel twist, however, 
some gay moments which put this one in 
the above-average class. It’s the story of 
a girl who marries her soldier sweetheart 
in haste because he’s going overseas. He 
returns, finds he is a stranger to his wife. 
Stars are husky-voiced Jean Arthur and 
Lee Bowman, (Columbia) 


Gypsy Wildcat—Maria Montez is a 
gypsy dancer who falls prey to a Balkan 
count and is saved by Jon Hall. There’s 
plenty of action—and some good laughs, 
thanks to top comedian Leo Carrillo. 
(Universal) 


Dark Waters—lIf you saw Gaslight 
and liked it you'll like Dark Waters. It’s 
another one of those psychologicals in 
which weird things happen to a girl whose 
nerves were wrecked by a _ torpedoing. 
Louisiana swamp scenery abounds; that’s 
where the title comes from. The acting by 
Merle Oberon and Franchot Tone is all 
that could be wanted. (United Artists) 


San Diego, I Love You—Fluttery 
Edward Everett Horton turns inventor, is 
persuaded to go to San Diego to promote 
his invention, a new-fangled life raft. Lots 
of things—most of them funny—happen 
One thing can be said of this—it’s real 
escape from wartime daily life. (Uni- 
versal ) : 


Rainbow Island—A lot of people 
wish they could see Dorothy Lamour 
dressed up some time, and that may come 
to pass eventually, but it isn’t in sight 
now. This latest sarong adventure deals 
with a Navy man who is wrecked on a 
Jap-held island, escapes in a Jap plane, 
comes down on another island where he 
runs into Miss “Legs” Lamour, another 
castaway. Big moment comes when Dotty 


and her seaman (Barry Sullivan) repair 
the plane and flee. 


(Paramount ) 





Paramount 


LAMOUR — She's still wearing her sarong. 





le Peter Pain 
CLUBS YOU WITH 


RHEUMATIC 


new BEN-GAY err 


@ Get this speedy, soothing, wonderful relief from the pain and 
discomfort of rheumatism! Fast-acting Ben-Gay contains up to 
21% times more methyl salicylate and menthol than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. These famous pain-relieving agents are 
known to every doctor. Make sure of getting genuine Ben-Gay! 


Ben-Gay—rne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


for PAIN 


DUE TO 


FOLLOW OUR BOYS WITH THiS 
BEAUTIFUL 1944 WORLD WAR MAP. 
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* Ti Me “or f_DAY Asoune mi. WORLD ~~ __ 


WITH THE MAP IS ACHART THAT 
SHOWS WHAT TIME IT IS IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. POCKET SIZE, COL- 
ORED YOU'LL LIKE IT. 25c. COIN, 
POSTPAID. ADDRESS: TIME MAPS 
BOX 3445 RINCON ANNEX. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 





1 RIMS! "HAIR se 


BARBER ByLLs 


—_ 

- Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 
uick! Keeps men's, women's, 
children’s hair trim, neat, freshly- 
cut looking all the time! Trims, 
tapers, thins out uneven hair. Use 
like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple. 
No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! Setis like wild 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Sample oor sent im 


model all who 
send name at once posta! wil! do ND NO NO 


A peony MONEY 
Just your name. KRISTEE CO., 866 Bar St.. AKRON. ono 


owe? 





















NEURALGIA 
MUSCLE PAIN 
AND COLDS 


THERE'S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
FOR CHILDREN 


Toxite::": 





Red Mites 
Bed nt 
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he TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX. fs. BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, Md. 


“Amazing New & 
3-Point Way to 
LEARN MUSIC 


1. YOU READ 2. YOU SEE 
3. YOU PLAY 


You learn to play by playing. 
First you read the simple in- 
structions telling how to play a 
tune Next you see from the 
diagrams just what moves to 
make. Then you play it and 
hear how it sounds. Soon you 
are playing your favorite num- 
bers. 

Best of all you can learn any 
instrument you like this quick, 
easy, home-study way for less 
than 7c a day. If interested, send for Free Booklet and 
Print and Picture Sample, explaining this amazing no- 
teacher method. Please mention your 
favorite instrument. Mall coupon today.€ SUCCESSFUL 
46™ vr. 


U. S. School of Music, 10610 Brunswick 

Bidg., New York 10, N.Y. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSS SSSR ET EE See eee eee 
U. 8. School of Music, 10610 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. ¥ 
Please send me Free Print and Picture Sample. I would 
like to play (Name Instrument) 


"Have You 
Name...... : Instr? 
(Please Print) 
Street 
City State 








The Coal Heater That 
Is Amazing America! 
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U.S. Pat. Nos.2266527 and 227471, and 
- Pat. No. 401088. Name few. in 
U.S. and Can. Pat. Off. 



















Only heater of its kind 
in the world!...the heater 
with remarkable, patent- 
ed interior construction 
principles that have brought new, 
modern heating comfort to hundreds 
of thousands of users. 


Be Sure to Get the Genuine! 
Look for the name,spelled W-A-R-M 


M-O-R-N-I-N-G.. the originaland gen- 
uine! Semi-automatic, magazine feed. 
Holds 100 Ibs. coal. Burris any kind of 
coal, coke or briquets. You need start 
a fire but once a year. Requires less at- 
tention than most furnaces. Heats all 
day and all night without refueling. 
Equipped with automatic draftcontrol. 


SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY—Have him 
demonstrate the remarkable features 
of WARM MORNING. (L-45) 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
114 West 1 1th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 













This Horseshoe 
Ring, Handmade, 
Hand - engraved, 
inlaid with simu- 
lated pearl, is a 
KNOCKOUT! 
Shoeand shank of 
everlasting Monel 
Metal is 


GUARANTEED 20 YEARS 


Supply is limited... rush your order! SEND NO 
MONEY. Pay Postman only $3.85, plus excise tax 
and postage. Return for refund in five days if not 
delighted. State size. Address: 2. 402-4 


AMERICAN JEWELRY CO., Whee ing, W. Va. 








ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Earn C.G.A. Degree, Earn money analyzin, 
handwriting, in business or HOME, fu 
or spare time, in your own Vocational and 
Personal Problem Service. Successful ex- 
perts show you HOW. 3000 word illus- 
trated lesson and GRAPHO ANALYST 


free. 
iio 101, Mele Jap 












ADDRESS A.1.G.A., 


| 
MEN 
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“God looked down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if any did 


that did seek God.”— 
Psalm 53: 2 


New U. S. Cardinals 


New York’s globe-circling Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman is mentioned as one 
of three or four Americans soon to be 
named cardinals. 

Likely other U.S. candidates include 
Archbishops Samuel Stritch of Chicago, 
John Mitty of San Francisco, Michael 
Curley of Baltimore, John McNicholas of 


understand, 


Cincinnati. At present Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty of Philadelphia is the only 
American cardinal. Normally numbering 


about 70, membership in the Sacred: Col- 
lege of Cardinals at Rome dwindled to 42. 
Expanding the cardinalate through cita- 
tions for leading American prelates is re- 
garded by some high churchmen as a 
possible preliminary to the reported visit 
of Pope Pius XII to the U.S. soon after 
war’s end. His visit may be occasioned 
by an American Eucharistic Congress. 


Church School Drive 


A frontal attack on declining 
school attendance was launched during 
Religious Education week by Protestant 
religious education forces of 42 denomina- 
tions. Said Dr. Roy G. Ross, general 
secretary of the International Council of 
Religious Education: 

“Decline in Sunday school attendance 
in all but four of eighteen Protestant de- 


Sunday 


nominations during the last ten years 
necessitates drastic action not only to 
reach America’s 15 million children who 


have received no religious education, but 


also to win back irregulars, absentees.” 


Tepee Conference 


More colorful than conventional was 
how 400 delezates to the Presbyterian and 
Convrregational churches’ South Dakota 


conference met the housing problem at 
Ft. Thompson. 





International Internationai 


International 
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Sermonette 


Peace and contentment and domes- 
tic tranquility will return to America 
only if we live according ‘to God’s 
law and follow the eternal command- 
ments of justice, charity, purity and 
honesty. It will not be easy to ride 
on the crest of the wave of victory 
and we must plan now prudently for 
the future. It is certainly necessary 


for us to plan and develop our mate- 


rial resources. But it is far more im- 
portant to preserve our ideals and 
strengthen our spiritual resources. 
They are the source and fountainhead 


of our national life. 
Msgr. William A. Scully, 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese, 


New York, N.Y. 





All were Indians. many with entire 
families, from Nebraska, Montana and re- 
mote parts of the Dakotas. But they came 
equipped with tents, tepees, trailers and 
old cars, and camped near the church. 


Solemn V-E Plans ‘ 


Reverence rather’ than revelry will mark 
V-Day in more than 300 communities 
where programs for a “Christian celebra- 
tion” have been planned. 

Nearly half a million copies of a service 
of worship prepared by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Department of Evangel- 
ism have been ordered, says Dr. Jesse M. 
Bader, executive secretary. 

Churches, organizations, citizens are 
fortifying against repetition of the ‘“uncon- 
trolled bedlam” of November 11, 1918. 


George Washington Ghandi 


Describing Mahatma Ghandi as the 
George Washington of India, Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones, Methodist missionary, called on 
Americans to observe Oct. 2, Ghandi’s 
75th birthday, as a “day when gratitude 
to God may be expressed for our freedom 
and prayer be offered that India may soon 
share in that freedom.” 

“Mahatma Ghandi has a real signifi- 
cance, not in himself as a person, but in 
the cause with which he is identified—the 
cause of India’s freedom,” said Dr. Jones. 





Harris & Ewing Acme 


PRINCES OF ROMAN CHURCH will be named from these U.S. churchmen, |. to r.: Arch- 
bishops John J. Mitty, Michael J. Curley, Francis J. Spellman, John McNicholas, Samuel Stritch. 
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Education 


Back to “3 R’s” 


Progressive education leaves students un- 
prepared for higher learning and every-day 
life, says a group of Southern California 
parents who urge return to “three R’s.” 

In a petition to David J. Dvncan, of 
the San Gabriel Board of Education, hun- 
dreds of parents have urged that: 

“Each of the following fundamental 
subjects be formally presented in our 
schools five days a week; (1) in lower 
grades, reading, writing, simple arithmetic 
and spelling. (2) in higher grades, gram- 
mar, U.S. history and geography.” 

Color work and “projects” should be 
used only as a reward for successful com- 
pletion of each day’s work, they say. 


Children’s Books Dramatized 


A new venture in radio entertainment 
for children was ready this week under 
the heading “Books Bring Adventure.” 
The program is sponsored by Association 
of Junior Leagues of America, Inc., N.Y. 

Books selected for the first series of 
15-minute programs were chosen for their 
appeal to youngsters as good stories, with 
action, suspense, believable characters. 

Transcriptions will be available for use 
in schools, libraries, private homes. Tired 
dads and mothers can thus relieve them- 
selves of the nightly “bedtime story.” 


Dynamite in School Row 


Chicago’s boiling school row came to 
a head when the home of School Supt. 
William H. Johnson was dynamited in the 
night. He was slashed on the arm by 
broken glass, his wife and daughter es- 
caped hurts. The blast followed delays in 
court hearings on pleas for an injunction 
to stop his enforcement of a no-transfer 
rule for students. 

The row started when Johnson ordered 
students to attend schools in their own 
district. A “strike” followed, with 20,000 
children staying out of classes. Legal ac- 
tion was started when Johnson ruled that 
permits had been issued to children to 
attend schools out of their district in vio- 
lation of board of education regulations. 

Parents contended the rule endangered 
lives of their children, forcing them to 
traverse heavily traveled streets, some- 
times to go to distant schools when others 
were closer by but in another district. 





A new course of instruction has been 
added to the physical education and cadet 
programs in Dallas, Tex., high schools. 
“Man and the Motor Car” will make it 
possible for boys and girls to learn to 
operate an automobile correctly and at the 
Same time earn school credits. 








For Wen whe 
Really Kou Pipes 


JOINT 


by 


% 





$150 
Selected 
Briar 











THIS 1S NOT A MIRACLE-PERFORMING PIPE... 


CROWN 


CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
jvices and sediment 


UNBREAKABLE 


Lp 






Patented 





TRANSPARENT 
MOUTHPIECE 


L, 










MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moistore 














BOWL GUARD 
keeps shank and 
bowl dry 


CHAMBER GUARD 
bars tobacco 
fragments from bit 





Royalton Crown has 


no mystic gadgets—no secret elements to make a poor tobacco taste 


 Veleleraeltr yn: 


fragrant... But it does have six 


PATENTED FEATURES 


that make it the only pipe of its kind—a pipe that STAYS EVERLAST 


INGLY DRY... 


Condensing well traps bitter slugs and impurities, assur 


ing an ever-dry bow] and an ever-dry mouthpiece. Special construction 


permits easy, thorough and speedy cleaning. 


HENRY LEONARD & 


“row PSORIASIS 


_ << @ SCALY SKIN TROUBLE 
maxetHeone 2“ DERMOIL 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 

or what you have tried. 
m) Beautiful book on 


Don't mistake eczema 
for the stubborn, ugly 
embarrassing scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. Apply 
non-staining Dermoi 
Thousands do for scaly 
spots on body or scalp. 
Grateful users, often after 
years of suffering, report 
the scales have gone, the 
red patches gradual! tigappeared and 
they enjoyed the 1 of a clear skin 
is used by many p= and is back 
ment to give definite benefit in 2 weeks or mon is re- 
funded without question. Send 10c (stamps or coin) or gen- 
erous trial bottle to make our famous ‘‘One Spot Test.’ est 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
test bottle. Caution: Use only as directed, int name 
lainly. Don't delay. Sold by Liggett and Waigreen Drug 
tores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LABORATORIES, 
Box 547, Northwestern Station, Dept. 1034, Detroit 4, Mich. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL NEW 


SERVICE FLAG 
SHINES NIGHT ' 


Here is the most thrilling Service 
of alla gorgeous, colorful 

flag by day, and ashining, glowing 
flag by night! Folks who pass your 
home e darkest night can see 
the star shine and glisten to tell 
the world that your loved one is in 
the service of his country! Made 
of fine quality Celanese, in rich 
red, white and blue colors, with a 
Gormeous gel ae po fringe. and 
or hanging. 






ain. Dermoi! 
a positive agree- 


















nd ws us rf o if yee want tone, to, 
iso. Postman correct amount 
postage, when flag i is delivered, Or save i, 


ending price of flag wanted with our order and we’ 
tage. return 
all postage. If you are not deligh Ee Fee today 


GLOW-FLAGS Co. 179 W. Washington Street, 


Dept. K-221 Chicago 2, tl. 
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STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific corree- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 3409, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


$ Stan CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 


Pays HOSPITAL BILLS 
tor Whole Family 


Costs 3ca ‘a Day fi for Adults 
Only 112¢ a Day for Children 


It’s here! The new Family Hospital and Surgical 
Expense Policy en ey A want! One policy insures 
whole family anyone —_ 
8 months to 65 years. Naess medical 
up te $510.00 hospital and surgical bills for EAGH and 
ERY person insured. P to $100 doctor’s fees 
for operations. Pays up to for operating room, 
medicines, eosbalines, 200. ete. Covers sicknesses, —_ 
dents, operations, childbirth, female disorders, and 
many o' disabilities not covered by other jes. 
You select your own doctor and ay Le 
cov Family Hospital and pwd ap remehy emg 


DIRE 
pe pom hen with over $n ot. in nase po dy CO 
no 


uick Me fae tal wel 
y wow ode sent mont PREE, eon agent le Act today! 
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STERLING INSURANCE co. a, 


: | oer nes ie REE INSPRCTION Oder of Low- | 
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How Sluggish Folks 


Get Happy Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
trom constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving. ..smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tifie balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 

Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee, Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor’’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store. 
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Between 
Ourselves 


Bees by the Pound—Under heading of 
Food in your July 3 issue of PATHFINDER 
you state that a Fairbanks, Alaska, attor- 
ney had bought 10,000 bees in Seattle so 
he could supply honey for Alaskan tables. 

It takes approximately 5000 honey bees 
to weigh a pound. Am afraid two pounds 
of bees would not supply much honey. An 
average hive or swarm of bees will weigh 
from seven to eight pounds. 

Carl Krause, Morris, Minn. 


*x* * * 


More Identical Twins—I noticed in the 
July 31 issue of PATHFINDER that there 
were a pair of identical twins, Nat and 
Fred Hovious, who were said to be pos- 
sibly the only identicals in the Army. 

Well, I just thought I would write and 
tell you that I have a pair of identical 
twins in Uncle Sam’s Army also, who 
look as much alike or more so than the 
Hovious twins. They were in the Trail 
Blazer’s 7oth Infantry, 882 Bn. 

Their names are Delmer Lee, and Elmer 
Lee Winkler, and they even sleep together. 
They have told the boys they would not 
be separated under any conditions. 

Harold Winkler, Springfield, Mo. 


*x* * * 


Paying Baby's Debt—I have just read 
your editorial in the PATHFINDER of Aug. 
28, “Your Baby Owes $2000.” P 

Will you please write another editorial 
and tell the people how our baby can pay 
$2000 while the baby has only $100, as 
that is about the amount each person in 
the U.S.A. would have if the money in 
the channels of trade were proportioned? 

Mrs. H. Rackow, El Monte, Calif. 


Baby will have to pay his hundred dol- 
lars, earn it back and pay it again, and 
repeat that indefinitely. His baby in turn 
will find himself on the same treadmill. 


* * * 


The Sword of Peace—Fach of the allied 
nations is glad for the other’s company in 
this war. Why should any one of them be 
so inconsistent as to refuse a similar close 
association for the maintenance of peace? 
Even a newcomer—a boy of 17—should 
be able to see that victory and temporary 
peace ‘can be won only by the sword and 
that that same sword must be kept handy, 
even as the policeman’s club is held over 
certain classes. If it were possible to get 
all the war mongers and other criminal 
classes together in one big congregation 
and preach morality and religion and all 
that should go with them for an indefinite 
time; and then start them out afresh they 
would rob you and maybe murder you 
before you could get back home if it were 
not for the protection of the policeman. 
W. S. Busler, Lansdowne, Pa. 





INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC, 











FULLY 
GUARANTEED 









PLUGS INTO 
LIGHT SOCKET 


Victory Model Handiweld Are 
Welder operates from 110 







volts, A.C. or D.C. current 
same as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods— 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 


— ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 


welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand usesfor this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parte with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. K-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 











IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 





New 
WRITERS 


to re-write ideas in newspapers, magazines 


and books. Splendid opportunity to “break 


into” fascinating writing field. May bring 


you up to $5.00 per hour 
Spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Write oy for 
FREE details. Postcard will 
do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAILS 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
210—C4 &. 7th St. St. Lovis 2, Mo. 





D E A r HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY. No headband. Worn on 
ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thousands. Send today for free infor- 
mation and names of happy wsers in your vicinity. . Optical Dealers 
writs for Proposition. AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 EAST 
43rd St. Dept. 2) N. Y. 17, N. Y. 











~~~ 





and family. Sugar, flour, meal, and feed bags pro- 
vide yards and yards of sturdy cotton material at no 
extra cost. 

The free 32-page booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” tells you bag sizes, gives sewing instructions, 
shows you how to make dozens of 
clever things you will be pleased 
as punch to have. 







FREE 


Send for your free copy 
of ‘Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing'’—be double thrifty; 
make your cotton bags do dou- 
ble duty. Write today... . : 
a postcard will do. Address: é 


ies, 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


?. O. Box 18 «© MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE « Dept. 15 





IT’S YOUR DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Enemies to your crops, 
health and profits 


Rats are destroying food and property; 
and spreading disease to humans and 
livestock. 

Kill rats quickly and easily with 
improved K-R-O Ready Mixed in 
Bis-Kit form. Variety of baits con- 
taining highly toxic red squill. Safe to 
use around livestock or poultry. No 
mixing. No muss. No 
trouble. Household 
size 35¢. Large farm 
size $1. At drugstore, 
seed or hardware 
dealer. The K-R-O 
Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


EX-E2-¢ 
READY MIXED 


BIS-KIT FORM 


BEST for BABIES! 


Mothers! Many Nurses recommend 
mildly medicated Cuticura for helping 
protect and comfort baby’s tender skin. 


CUTICURA 


SOAP, TALCUM, OINTMENT 


MORNING COUGHS; 








Sew and save with cotton bags—make attractive 
luncheon sets, table covers, kitchen curtains, pajamas, 
blouses, and many other useful items for your home 



















Why start the day with hawking, ‘‘morhing coughs"’ 
due to nose and throat congestion caused by colds, 
sinus, and catarrh? Try this “*old stand-by meth- 
od’’ that thousands for 69 years have used... 


HALL’S TWO METHOD TREATMENT. 


Leosens and helps clear ap phiegm-filled throat and 
nasal congestion or money back. Ack your druggict. 
Write for FREE Vitamin and Hea!*h Chart today! 

F. J. Cheney & Co,, Dept. 710 Toledo, Ohio. | 


OCTOBER 2, 1941 . 25 





Brain Teaser 


A telephone company once made the 
following statement: “The United States, 
with only \%6 of the population of the 
world, has % of the world’s telephones.” 
Find the ratio of the number of telephone 
owners out of every 1000 persons in the 
United States to the number of telephone 
owners out of every 1,000 persons in the 
rest of the world. 


Solution to last week’s 


The pickpocket goes twice the length of 
the alley when the policeman goes 80 yards. 

This means that the pickpocket can 
go the length of the alley. when. the police- 
man goes 40 yards. 

The pickpocket also goes the length of 
the alley plus 120° yards when the police- 
man goes 200 yards. 

Since the 200 yards is 5 times 40 yards, 
the length of the alley plus 120 yards is 5 
times the length of the alley. Hence the 
length of the alley is 30 yards. 


Uncle Eb—By golly, how be ye, Eph? It 
be somethin’ like forty years since I seed 
ye, ain’t it? 

Uncle Eph—Yep. You an’ me be the 
same age, ain’t we? 

Uncle Eb—Don’t know, Eph. But we used 
ter be. 


Anti-Climax 


How the haughty goldenrod 

Snubs the breeze with careless nod! 

How it flings with lavish hand 

Gold across the meadowland! 

How it taunts the sky of blue 

With its bolder, brighter hue. 

Mocks the grandeur of the trees, 

How—ker-choo—it makes me sneeze! 
Florence Jansson 


A young fellow had stayed with his girl 
too late in her home. He was hankering 
for his usual free midnight lunch, and she 
was getting tired, mostly of him. 

“How would you like a big piece of juicy 
apple pie topped off with a nice big gob 
of ice cream?” she kidded. 

“Ah,” he beamed, “I could go for it!” 

“Well, then,’ she said, “go for it!” 


A Confession 


“Say there, Jinks,” roared the Top Ser- 
geant, “why weren’t you out this morning?” 

“Because,” replied the quaking private, 
“I threw my ankle out of joint last night.” 

“That’s no excuse!” boomed the Ser- 
geant. “I’ve turned out for drill after hav- 
ing my whole body thrown out of half a 
dozen joints!” 





LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Electric Stoves 
1-Burner and 
*2-Burner 











Carpet Sweepers 
Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners 











Electric Steam Irons 
Automatic Electric Irons 







Electric Irons 







Infra-Red 
Health Lamps 


Schick Electric 
Shavers 
and Others 


RADIOS, A.C. & D.C. 
Table & Console Models 



















Electric” 






Food and Cream 
Mixers 
Electric Sandwich 
Toasters 












Electric Toasters 
Electric Broilers 
Automatic 
Pop-Up Toasters 
Electric Room Heaters 
with or without Wire Guard 


Electric Fans, All Sizes 
Electric Wire, All Sizes 


Heater Elements 







Iron Elements 


Cooker Elements 







Silverware for Home Use 
Silverware for Restaurant Use 


Write or phone for prices 
JOSEPH WINKLER & CO, . 
667-671 N. CLARK ST, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


BUNIONS 


Quick RELIEF! 


—Use Fairyfoot 


Get quick relief from terrible, 
stingmg, itching bunion pains. 
— Watch unsightly, swollen 
bunion get smaller. No . 
shoes. Apply soothing a. 
foot and get blessed relief. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Try it Free NOW! Write today for full size Sample 
Treatment of Fairyfoot as used on more than 
three million grateful feet. No cost to you. 


FAIRYFOOT 1223 Wabash, Dept 3247 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





















High School Course 
ELM el UL Many Finish in 2 Years 


permit. Equiva! to rests 
school work — res for college entrance ¢ 
. 8. texts supplied. Diploma awarded Credit for iF S subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for Hetin. 
erican School, Opt. #-741. Urexe: at Seth, Chicago 37 


as rapidly as your time and abilities 
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On Thankfulness 


The letter was from a soldier. “You might be able to write 
an editorial,” it read, “on the theme of being thankful for 
America and the benefits we enjoy because we are fortunate 
enough to live in this country. The fellow who works with me 
told me a story about his grandfather. It made me realize how 
little we appreciate the bounty we enjoy, and the opportunities 
we have as Americans. His grandfather came from Poland with 
only a few dollars in his pocket. He married a Polish emigrant 
just as poor as he. They homesteaded in South Dakota and, by 
hard labor and persistence, prospered so that after a family of 
tt was raised, the father bought each of the children a farm of 
several hundred acres. When my friend’s grandfather died, he 
owned a comfortable home in town and a bank account of 
several thousand dollars. . . . 

“Each day, according to my associate at headquarters here,” 
the soldier continued, “the old man said a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing that he had been able to come to this country, had had the 
opportunity to raise a family and provide so well for them. Per- 
haps I am waxing sentimental,” our soldier friend concluded, 
“but I think it is a reflection on the generations born here. Now- 
adays we seldom appreciate the luxuries, the freedom, the oppor- 
tunities that are given us without our working for them. 

We wrote right back to this fellow and declined to pound out 
the editorial he suggested. We said, instead, that we were re- 
printing his letter. It is, we think, its own editorial. 


* * a 
The Barons of Boodleburg 


Political Bossism is pretty old stuff in the U.S.A. We've had 
our Tweeds and Weeds and Crokers and Murphys. And some- 
how we've always pulled through. 

But it doesn’t follow that we’ll pull through this time unless 
the City Bosses are crushed by the electorate and a national 
system of industrial decentralization is set into operation. 

The next step of the City Bosses will be: economic slavery. 
They have limitless opportunities to do just that. Human 
beings are the “cash commodity” that has made Bossism such 
a lucrative occupation since 1932. Never has the Federal gov- 
ernment had so much taxpayer money, hence so much “patron- 
age” to hand out. And never have the Bosses had so many jobs 
-to give away “for services rendered.” 

Look at the prospects for human boodle, state by state: 

MISSOURI, the home state of Harry Truman, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for vice-president, of Robert Hannegan, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee and Tom and Jim 
Pendergast, had on March 31, 1944, exactly 46,158 civilian em- 
ployes of the Federal government working within its borders. 
(The State government of Missouri has 10,784 employes, ex- 
clusive of school teachers.) 

NEW JERSEY, its Federal patronage handled by Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, has 76,750 Federal civilian employes. 
(There are’11,834 State eeuiitives: ) 

NEW YORK, with Federal patronage handled by Sidney 
Hillman, Tammany Hall, Flynn of Queens and the O’Connell 
brothers of Albany, has 281,296 Federal civilian employes. 
(The State government has 49,574 employes.) 


Pa. ae 


PENNSYLVANIA, its Federal patronage bossed by Sen. 
Guffey and the remnants of the Earle machine, has 187,726 
Federal civilian employes. (The State government has 43,407 
employes. ) 

MICHIGAN, where Democratic politics is run these days by 
the bosses of Detroit's labor unions, has 49,221 Federal civilian 
employes. (The State government has 14,710 employes.) 

CALIFORNIA, its patronage dominated by Los Angeles 
and San Francisco politicians, has 251,400 Federal civilian 


_employes. (The State government has 26,500 employes.) 


And so it goes. Look up the figures in your own state. 

Federal jobs are obtained through a “letter of recommenda- 
tion.” One system, invented for the present administration, is 
to designate the Boss’ approv al through the color of the paper 
the “recommendation” is written on. A letter on blue paper 
means “No job.” The same letter on green paper means “Take 
this one on.’’ Once on the taxpayers’ payroll, of course, the 
employe must be faithful to the Administration and to the 
Boss who put him in there. He must vote “right” to save his job. 

Back in the 14th Century, the feudal barons used to extract 
fealty from their serfs, too. The only reason the serfs swore 
fealty in those days was because the barons owned all the land. 
Now, there’s a new gimmick in the set-up. Forty per cent of 
our population live in rented apartments and rented houses in 
cities. Their landlords are tied up by the Bosses under a system 
of assessments and laws: So, we have a new kind of serfdom, 
under the Barons of Boodleburg. 

But America has the land, the facilities, the ingenuity to 
end both Bossism and urban serfdom at one blow:—(1) spread 
our industries out across the nation, instead of huddling them 
around the big cities. (2) educate the bulk of our population 
to pride in land ownership. It makes little difference whether 
a man owns two acres or 200 acres. The important fact is that 
landowners can stand up against Bossism. Renters can’t. 

All of which might answer a question heard so often:—Why, 
in the name of the Common Man and the common-good, are 
City Bosses so dawgoned eager for a Fourth Term? 


* * * 
Frontiers of the Mind 


The miracles of war raise hope that we might devise enough 
miracles to give everyone a job in peace time, if we do a good 
job of mobilizing skills. 

Instance one: Gail Hare, a California farmer, fell into a 
well sump and broke his back—but not his spirit. 

-When the war came along he concealed his injuries, wormed 
his way into a Naval base as a civilian employe, finally won 
a réving commission to suggest improvements. So, in the 
Navy’s optical department, far from any of his previous ex- 
periences, he devised a method of quantity production fpr 
polishing lenses, superior to any other system on earth. 

Instance II: His son, who was ingenious with electrical 
things on the farm, is the inventor of improved radar equip- 
ment now in use by the government. 

If you are in a moralizing mood, these incidents suggest 
that the unlimited frontiers of the future are those of the 
unfettered mind. 

Courage says, “We did it in war. We can do it in peace.” 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


Surprise Package 


Among the things to look forward to 
after the war will be new surprises in 
frozen foods. For new ways have been 
found to capture and hold that garden- 
fresh flavor of vegetables and fruits— 
and the unique savour of meats and fish. 
But one of the most interesting of the 
surprises will be the packages in which 
these foods will come to your kitchen. 
Both outer carton and inner wrapper 
will be made of “high wet-strength” 
paper—paper that is extra strong when 
dry and will not lose its strength and 
fall apart even when soaking wet! Thus 
it gives a new measure of protection to 
foods, as well as new convenience to 
the user. 

‘High wet-strength” paper, which is 
also “‘wet-rub resistant,” is now made 
by the use of special synthetic re sins de- 
veloped in research laboratories of 


MOLDING 


American Cyanamid Company and sold 
under the trade name PAREZ.* It can be 
imparted to any type of paper, from 
paper-board to fine tissue, simply by 
adding the resins in the regular manu- 
facturing process. As a result, paper is 
today doing many of its old jobs 
better and also many entirely 
new jobs. 

“High wet-strength”’ papers 
make stronger, more durable 
shopping bags, ‘multi-wall bags, 
shipping tags, towels, napkins, 
oan kerchiefs, wrappers... blue- 
prints, maps and charts that can 
be used safely in the rain. Eventu- 
ally PAREZ resins may make many 
other paper articles practical. 
They are chemical developments 
that make us think of paper al- 
most as a new material. 


THE FUTURE 


Developing and making such new and 
important materials available to the 
paper industry is just one of the many 
chemical services rendered by C yanamid 
to a wide range of industries. 


*Trade-mark 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Lers EXAMINE the “work sheet” of a typical its “home” line... the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
freight car... Pennsylvania Railroad 59944. Let’s 





% aes Aus. 3Skining July 30—Hospital sup- 1) J 
13 4 California 12 Great Salt Lake "1 plies, California-bound 10 


see where it has been ... what it has carried... An exception? Not a bit! Pennsylvania 59944 is 
how much work it has done. typical of how the 1,800,000 freight cars of the 


_ : ; : American railroads are serving the war effort. It 
The period covered is a short one, sl.ghtly more 


iis Ginnie nena annie i ile. Wik cate: aoe illustrates how the railroads in a mighty and united 


how much territory No. 59944 has traveled, the effort have made it possible to haul more tons per 
variety of shipments it has delivered; approximately trip — over longer distances — at greater speeds ae 
15,000 miles of travel, over many railroads besides than ever before in the history of railroading. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
- Bo Serving the Nation a ze) 


+ 48,629 in the Armed Forces 309 have given their lives for their Country 





